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OMMI RANDY 

Young Mars' Jeems sat in his easy chair 
in the little library. His knees were crossed, 
and at times he ran his left hand nervously 
through his straggly gray imperial. His gold- 
rimmed spectacles were set above his nose, 
and the weekly paper from his home county 
lay across the arm of the chair. He looked 
at Ommirandy over his specs. There was 
something in the scent of the summer roses 
outside near the open window that brought 
back to his memory, even more vividly than 
did the newspaper, those other days at Kings- 
mill. 

Young Mars' Jeems's interest in the old 
woman's remarks was casual. A paragraph 
in the paper he had just laid down, or the 
odor of the late summer blossoms, or both, 
had fetched to him with a sudden pang that 
seemed to stop his heart-beats for a moment 
and to stifle his breath, the consciousness 
that he would never again behold the home 
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4 OMMIRANDY 

of his fathers as its possessor. His mind, in 
repeated lapses of attention to Ommirandy's 
monologue, had been for half an hour back 
there on the river. In the hill-heart of this 
new high country he had come somehow to 
miss with an indefinable and poignant long- 
ing the broad expanse of river-water; and the 
radiant atmosphere of the western hills, 
lacking the bay-breezes, seemed almost op- 
pressive on this pellucid August morning. 

Ommirandy paused for a moment in her 
search for late summer spiders in the room 
where young Mars' Jeems was sitting. Her 
weapon of extermination was a short-handled 
broom. 

** I ain't see yit how come you don't wanter 
go back down dar, young Mars' Jeems," said 
Onmiirandy. 

*' I wish I could go, Mirandy," he said, and 
sighed. 

"Well, den, ye kin go," commented the 
old woman, brushing an invisible cobweb 
from an immaculate corner. 

"No, I've got to try and get used to stay- 
ing up here and being away from the old 
place." 
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OMMIRANDY s 

Again his thin fingers nervously caressed 
the thin imperial. 

Ommirandy looked at him, and fancied 
that she could see a great weariness behind 
the glasses of the gold-bowed spectacles. 
She made a jab at the corner nearest her with 
the broom. 

"I don't see why ye won't go back ter yer 
own home," she said with a touch of asperity 
in her voice. 

"It's not my home any more, Mirandy. 
It's sold. It belongs to somebody else now, 
you know." 

"Dar ain't no use tellin' me nothin' like 
dat," said the old woman emphatically. "I 
done heerd ye come over dat befo'. Dem 
folks ain't got no right fur ter take it away 
from ye. You know dey ain't. Ain't it done 
been in de fambly hunnerds o' years ? Dat's 
plum' foolishness, young Mars' Jeems. Who 
dey, anyhow, fur ter perten' ter take dat 
place?" 

The question was full of righteous indigna- 
tion. Young Mars' Jeems again smiled the 
tired smile, and uncrossed his legs. The 
county newspaper fell unheeded to the floor. 
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"I hope the weather'll be good, MiraTndy, 
so that you can get down there without any 
rain," he said kindly, glancing in the direction 
of the maple-tree. 

Ommirandy went to the open window, and 
looking out, sniffed the ozonic morning air. 
Umph !*' she grunted. 
How is the weather.?" he asked, appar- 
ently oblivious of the sunshine that was 
streaming into the room. 

" To' Gord," said the old woman as she 
turned and struck an imaginary spider on 
the wall with a vicious whack, **'fo' Gord, 
young Mars' Jeems, I dunno nothin' 'bout it." 

"Well, why don't you know about it ?" he 
queried with a show of interest. 

She looked at him severely. 

"Young Mars' Jeems, you done furgot," 
she replied. "Ain't you done read ter me 
out'n de paper ewy day what de weather 
gwi' be? Dey done 'mancipate de almanac 
dese days, like dey 'mancipate some o' dese 
here niggers; an' now de newspapers is done 
got it. 'Fo' Gord, young Mars' Jeems, I 
useter know all about dat weather, but sense 
dem folks in Washin'ton is tuk hold on it, an' 
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put it in de paper, I done gin it up. I dunno 
nothin* 'bout no weather no mo\ Nor, sir." 
To the unaccustomed, who lived beyond 
the pale of young Mars' Jeems's household, 
Ommirandy's appearance seemed grotesque. 
Her taste in costume was of a primitive 
character that was bizarre, and verged on the 
barbaric. It expressed itself in extraordinary 
turbans of large dimensions and vivid colors, 
and in corresponding raiment of varied and 
impressive peculiarities. Her huge head-ker- 
chiefs from day to day ran a gamut from 
yellow to red and from red to purple and 
from purple in turn to blue. These original 
hues were in her regard a badge of ancestry. 
Realizing from association the importance of 
pedigrees, she claimed descent from an African 
king, who was supposed to have worn the 
rainbow as the mark of his high office, and 
who had in his time come across the ocean in 
a slave-ship from the Guinea coast to serve 
young Mars' Jeems's great-grandfather. Om- 
mirandy's skirts were usually of bright pat- 
terns of a large and loud kind; and her 
aprons were checked; while the capes she 
wore were always immaculately white as a 
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token of habitual contact with the race to 
which her forebears had been inevitably at- 
tached for generations. 

In the days of her youth Ommirandy had 
received the classical name of Miranda. She 
had learned at a later date that it meant 
"wonderful," and she had so borne herself in 
life as to approve the appellation. The de- 
generacy of what she called her "entitle" 
into "Ommirandy" had come about through 
the careless transformation in the daily walk 
and conversation of her associates, white 
and black, of the prefix which, in conmion 
with the women of her race, became hers 
when she had grown up and got married. 
There was a natural amalgamation of the 
labial letters of prefix and name thrown to- 
gether; and "Aunt Miranda," under the in- 
fluence of what is still known as "the broad 
A" — a potent and unfailing shibboleth at 
KingsmiU— degenerated in the mouths of 
both races by a perfectly natural process into 
the more melodious "Ommirandy." 

She had children and grandchildren in 
the neighborhood of the old house on the 
river, some of whom were sufficiently well- 
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OMMIRANDY 9 

to-do to have cared for her in her declining 
years. But the mere suggestion from Simon, 
her eldest son, that she should forsake her 
*' white folks" and live with him, when young 
Mars' Jeems moved away from Kingsmill, 
had stirred all the antagonism of her passion- 
ate nature. 

"Simon ain't never had no sense, nohow. 
He done got along in de worl' 'count o' bein' 
born wid a caul. 'Tain't no sense o' Simon's 
what got him dat house an' little patch o' 
groun'. Simon mean all right, an' I reck'n 
he want me. But you wants me, too, young 
Mars' Jeems." 

Young Mars' Jeems had remonstrated with 
Ommirandy upon her declination to stay 
with her children. 

"I'm poor now, Mirandy, and I can't pay 
you wages. I've got to take care of your 
mistress and of William, and I have got very 
little to do it with." 

"Mistis all de time sick, an' she got ter 
have me to look arfter her, an' fetch her 
water 'n' things " 

Then with passionate assertion she had 
broken out: 
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"Young Mars' Jeems, I nussed you at dis 
withered breas', you an' my nigger baby, 
Simon, tergether. I loves Simon, but I loves 
you, too, my young marster. You needs me, 
an' I ain't gwineter quit ye. I gwi' go wid you 
an' mistis like dat gell in de corn-fiel' say in 
de Good Book. You-all's folks is my folks; 
an' whar you-all's a-gwine, dar's whar Mi- 
randy's a-gwine along wid ye." 

And young Mars' Jeems had said to her 
in his kindest voice: 

"You're an old fool, Mirandy." 

Now, after six months' absence from Kings- 
mill, Ommirandy had announced to young 
Mars' Jeems that she was going back home, 
if young Mars' Jeems would kindly permit 
her to go. 

"I jes' gwine back down dar fur a little 
while ter see Simon an' de chillun, ef you 
don't mine," she said. 

In her proffer of the request young Mars' 
Jeems recognized the expression of her un- 
varying attitude toward the emancipation 
which the long-ended war had brought her. 
The fact that all the other negroes in the 
country were free made no difference to Om- 
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mirandy. She positively and persistently re- 
fused to recognize her own freedom; and she 
frequently and volubly denied the right of 
any power or principality to set free any of 
the slaves on the Kingsmill plantation, what- 
ever fate might befall other slaves on other 
plantations less fortunate in their masters 
than it had been. 

"No use ter talk ter me 'bout no free- 
dom," she said. "Young Mars' Jeems he 
boun' ter have niggers. You-all knows dat. 
Ain't olc mars' and all de white folks at 
Kingsmill done had 'em fur hunnerds o' 
years ? How dey gwi' git along widout 'em ? 
Dey jes' can't. You-all kin carry on wid 
what you calls freedom, ef you wants ter. 
But I ain't a-gwine ter. All o' you b'longs 
ter young Mars' Jeems, anyhow, jes' like ye 
always is, 'scusin' you ain't got no sense, an' 
he don't want ye." 

The culmination of life's woes had seemed 
to the old woman to be reached in the sale 
of the "great house" and its fertile fields. 
With unwilling eyes and defiant heart she 
had seen by degrees the immemorial timber 
cut from the uplands and sold to make daily 
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bread. She had witnessed the falling of the 
fences, and the growth of broom-sedge and 
bushes in the uncultivated river-bottoms. 
And when the day of the sale came she sat in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

What could an Ohio manufacturer, mil- 
lionaire though he be, know of this mighty 
mansion haunted with ineffable memories ? 
Colonial governors had dwelt in it when the 
palace at Williamsburg was burned. Grandees 
in powdered periwig, ladies with patch on 
chin, had thronged its ancient halls in by- 
gone years. Love and hope and aspiration 
had dwelt in it through the generations of its 
line. Death itself had seemed restful and 
reassuring there. 

What might the new-rich care for the 
wainscoted and rosewood-panelled rooms, 
the carved mantelpieces of Italian marble, 
the mahogany doors, the noble portraits of 
those who had lived there and departed ? 

"De buzzard done got in de eagle's nes','* 
she muttered, when the auctioneer's voice had 
ceased its crying. 

Two months before Ommirandy asked and 
received permission to visit Simon she had 
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suddenly and unexpectedly fired a questiqn 
at young Mars' Jeems, which he had already 
propounded to himself very often since the 
family had left Kingsmill, and which still re- 
mained unanswered. 

"Is Little Mr. William gwine ter college 
in de fall.^'' she had queried, standing before 
him, broom in hand, in all the dignity of her 
five feet four, with her red cotton bandanna 
tied about her head and her big gold-hooped 
earrings, that she had worn from a time 
whereof the memory of no one of the house- 
hold ran to the contrary, dangling from her 
huge ears. 

Young Mars' Jeems had laid down his 
county newspaper, and had looked at the 
grim and deeply lined face with an odd sense 
of amusement. It occurred to him that if 
Ommirandy could be cut off at the neck, 
and her curiously shaped torso and limbs 
clad in the linsey-woolsey dress and the ex- 
pansive checked apron thus eliminated from 
view, her head and face might be used by an 
artist as a perfect model for one of Morgan's 
pirates at the sack of Portobello. 

I'm not certain whether I can get the 
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14 OMMIRANDY 

money, Mirandy/' he had replied, with a 
pang at his heart. Little Mr. William was 
the hope of his declining years, and he had 
been repeatedly possessed of a dread that 
the father's later poverty might leave the 
sturdy son with an undue handicap in the 
race of life. 

*'It takes right smart fur ter send a boy 
ter Williamsbu'g dese days, don't it, young 
Mars' Jeems ? " Ommirandy had queried anx- 
iously; and he had answered, with a sigh, that 
it did. 

"How much?" persisted the old woman 
huskily; and he had noticed that she seemed 
to be laboring under some strongly repressed 
emotion. 

''Oh, I suppose he could make it on three 
or four hundred dollars a year down there! 
He's a careful boy." 

He drummed on the arm of his chair with 
his thin fingers. 

"Um-huh," responded Ommirandy con- 
templatively. 

"I've got the last bond on Kingsmill still. 
I might sell that on a pinch," he said. 

"Ain't dat what you done put by fur 
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mistis an' him ter live on, arfter you an' me 
done gone ?" she demanded. 

"Yes/* he answered, smiling at her per- 
sistence. 

*'Den you ain't gwi' tetch it," she had 
said grimly, and waddled out of the room 
muttering to herself as she went. 

"Nor, sir. Not mo'n two ur three days. 
I don't wanter stay away long," Ommirandy 
assured young Mars' Jeems, when he ac- 
quiesced in her plan to visit Simon. "Simon, 
he gittin' ole. He jes' yo' age, but he heap 
wuss off'n you is. He las' letter his younges' 
gell, what goes ter de free school, writ up here, 
say Simon suff'rin' wid pain in de head and 
mizry in de back. Mistis, she read me de 
letter. I gotter go down dar an' see 'bout 
my son, Simon." 

"Do you think you can get home all 
right.?" queried young Mars' Jeems. "It's 
a long time since you did any travelling by 
yourself, Mirandy." 

"I ain't affeard," she answered confidently. 
"Dar's lots o' white gennulmens all over dis 
here State yit, jes' like you is, dat'U look 
arfter de ole-time nigger mammy ef she gits 
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herse'f inter trouble. Dey didn* all git killed 
off in de war. FU be dar all right. Who gwi* 
bother me, anyhow?'' 

In the twilight of the long August day, 
when dusk was slipping into dark, Lucille, 
aged ten, the only daughter of the new 
owner of Kingsmill, parted the curtains and 
entered the great room that in bygone gen- 
erations had been the reception-room of the 
old house, and later had been the library. 

Lucille, aged ten, had the lively imagina- 
tion often incident to these years of a tenderly 
raised and precocious child of indulgent par- 
ents. She was familiar with fairies and hob- 
goblins, not to say demons and gnomes, of 
which she had read in her story-books, and 
had dreamed in the always enforced intel- 
lectual solitude of an only child. She had all 
her life been sure that she would like to see a 
fairy. About hobgoblins and gnomes she 
was by no means so certain; and as for de- 
mons, she was positive that to meet one 
would terrify her. A leprechawn, the little 
green Irish fairy, who dances with his fellows 
in the tiny rings in the moonlight, and who 
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will tell you where to find a pot of gold if 
you catch and hold him, had always pos- 
sessed an irresistible charm for Lucille; but 
she had sometimes wondered whether, hav- 
ing had the good luck to grasp one, she 
could hold on to him until he betrayed his 
wonderful secret. "He might be slippery, like 
a fishing-worm or an eel, and it would be terri- 
ble for him to get away without telling/' 

Her parents had gone for a ride in the 
new automobile. She had declined to ac- 
company them, because she wanted to roam 
all over the house in the twilight and be by 
herself, and imagine all kinds of creepy 
things, and dream and think. She was not 
afraid, for she knew that the servants were 
in the outhouse and within call; and it filled 
her with a subtle sense of excitement and ad- 
venture to feel that she was all alone in the 
great mansion that was so very, very old and 
whose history was thronged with so many 
eerie stories. 

Lucille's father had bought the place some- 
thing more than six months before, and had 
fitted it up for a summer home. This was 
Lucille's first visit. 
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As she came into the great high-ceilinged 
room she suddenly felt cold chills crawling 
up her spine to see a dimly outlined figure 
stir in the semidarkness, at a spot where 
there was a cupboard that was a kind of 
desk let into the wall near the upper east 
window. It had been for generations a re- 
ceptacle of family documents, and Lucille 
knew that it was as old as the house itself 
and felt that if any place in the ancient 
mansion was haunted it must be this. 

A whole horde of images from the pages of 
her story-books thronged at once, pell-mell, 
through her small, excited brain. The dusk 
was suddenly oppressive to her in the presence 
of this strange and unexpected apparition. 

Darkness is the mother of imagination and 
fear; and Lucille felt with her fingers beyond 
the folds of the portiere for what the living 
love and the dying ask for; and, pressing the 
electric-light button, she flooded the stately 
room with light. 

"What dat ?'* came in a harsh and sudden 
voice from the spot where Lucille had dis- 
cerned the moving shape in the dim, uncer- 
tain twilight. 
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Lucille looked and saw a startling figure. 
Its face was unusually large and was colored 
like a copper cent. It wore a red bandanna 
handkerchief knotted about the head, and 
glittering gold hoops were suspended from 
its huge ears. The apparition seemed squatty, 
and its dress was bunched at the waist-line. 
Over the skirt was a big checked apron that 
almost hid it from view. The strange and 
sudden vision seemed to the little girl shape- 
less and grotesque and unsymmetrical. It 
was almost as broad as it was tall, and the 
long apron-strings of the great checked apron 
seemed to cut into its middle like a stout cord 
tied tightly about a meal-sack. 

"What dat, I say?'* it again asked in a 
louder and fiercer tone; and Lucille, in terror, 
with cold chills creeping up her small back, 
and with shaking knees, imagined that the 
thing's eyes blazed. This was certainly not 
a fairy. It was too big for a leprechawn, and 
was not the right color. She hoped that it 
wasn't a demon — though she was rather in- 
clined to surmise that it might be. For a 
second, under the swift spell of this idea, she 
was on the point of turning off the electric 
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light. Then it occurred to her that it would 
be dreadful beyond anything in the range of 
her imagination to be alone in this great, big 
house, in the dark, with a demon ! 

"Ugh !^' she shuddered. 

But being naturally courageous, she quickly 
recovered herself, with the settled conviction 
that the strange visitor had all the charac- 
teristics and peculiarities of a gnome. She 
boldly made up her mind that she would not 
run away shrieking, and that she would not 
turn off the light, but would face the intruder, 
whatever it might be. 

So she stood looking at her grotesque 
visitor with a blanched face and a heart 
thumping so loudly that she thought the 
gnome must surely hear it. 

She replied to its question with another: 

"Who are you V 

"Nummine, little gell, who I is,'' came the 
gruff answer. "You tell me how you make 
dat light here in dis here room.'* 

"Oh!'' answered Lucille. "That is the 
electric light. You touch a button." 

She touched the button, and the place was 
once more in semidarkness. 
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**Put it back/' growled the gnome; "I 
gotter look at ye." 

On went the light again, and the gnome 
looked at her. 

"Who done dat?" it queried, in a voice 
that was one of reprobation. "It nuwer 
used ter be here. Dey useter be wax can'les 
in de silver sconches, an' de taller dips arfter- 
wards." 

"My father," replied Lucille, restored to 
confidence by the gnome's allusion to former 
every-day things. "This is his house, you 
know. He bought it not quite a year ago, 
and fixed it up, and my mother and I came 
down last week to see it. It was an awful old 
rattletrap when he bought it, without any- 
thing in it. Now it has electric lights and gas 
and hot and cold water and " 

Lucille's heart jumped to her mouth as a 
sound came from the gnome's throat like the 
growl of some mad animal. 

"Oh !" exclaimed Lucille. 

"Little gell," responded the apparition in 
a voice that was so alarming in its deep gut- 
tural tones as to make Lucille wrap the 
portieres about her, and survey the intruder 
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from their folds with only her wide-eyed and 
startled small face showing. "Little gell, 
don*t you know you's tellin* me a lie ?'* 

The accusation took Lucille^s breath away. 

''A lie?'' she faltered. 

"Don't you know dat dis here place don't 
b'long ter yo' pa ? Don't you know dat dis 
here place warn't no ramshackle place when 
yo' pa come here ? Don't you know dat yo' 
pa ain't got money enough ter buy dis here 
place ? Don't you know " 

"Oh, my father is a very rich man, gnome," 
protested Lucille eagerly. "You don't know 
him. My mother says he's a regular Aladdin 
with the wonderful lamp and that he can buy 
anything he wants." 

"Don't ye call me no names, little gell," 
the old woman said with a softened voice. 
Some vague memory had been conjured up 
with the child's speech of Aladdin and the 
lamp. "You jes' lissen ter me. Dar ain't 
money enough in all de worl' fur ter buy dis 
here house Pom dem what it belongs ter." 

The intruder advanced toward the middle 
of the room in her eagerness to vindicate the 
rights of the mansion's former occupants. 
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"Dis here place belongs ter my white folks. 
Ewybody knows dat. It done belong ter 
'm fur hunnerds o' years. Ewything inside 
dis house, an' ewything outside dis house, 
Pom de ha'thstone ter de gravestone, belongs 
ter 'm. We was all born here, an* we is all 
buried here.'* 

She waved her hand toward one of the 
windows. 

Lucille could feel her pig-tail growing stiff 
and her bang standing straight out. 

'*It isn't a gnome. It's a ghost !'' she mur- 
mured. 

'*War an' freedom," continued the visitor, 
with the light streaming about her and ac- 
centuating her grotesqueness, "war an' free- 
dom, an' all o' de things dat is done happened, 
can't take dis here place away Pom we-all. 
It's our'n. Mis' an' ole mars' an' all de gen- 
erations dat's dead out dar in de buryin'- 
groun' at Christ Church — de ole ones wid 
de high marvel tombstones over 'em, an' dem 
dat come later wid nothin' but de green grass 
growin' atop uv 'em — dis here place belongs 
ter dem an' we-all, I tell ye, jes' ez much as 
dat groun' dey rests in." 
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This funereal discourse was producing an 
unpleasant effect on Lucille. Her inter- 
locutor had seemed much more agreeable as 
a gnome than as a ghost. 

"Maybe yo' pa thinks it's his'n. But he 
gwi' fine out ! He gwi' fine out ! '' concluded 
the apparition. 

The gold-hooped earrings in the elephan- 
tine ears moved mightily with the ghost's 
ominous shaking of its turbaned head. 

"Didn't my father pay for it.?" queried 
Lucille with anxious voice and quivering lip. 

The assurance of her visitor's vigorous 
assertion had so moved her that momentarily 
she found herself doubting if everything 
could be as she had thought, and whether, 
after all, she and her father and mother 
might not be interlopers within sacred pre- 
cincts that belonged to others. 

" Pay fur it ? " responded the visitor on a 
high key. "Pay fur it.? Ain't I done tole 
ye dar ain't gole enuf, nur silber enuf, nur 
yit paper money, nur greenbacks enuf in de 
whole worl' fur ter pay fur it. Tell me dat ? 
Ain't I done tole ye ? " 
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Lucille, with bated breath, maintained a 
profound silence. 

"Dis here house, dese here lan^s, dese here 
ribber low grounds, dese here woods an' fiel's 
— pay fur dem ? Why, he can't pay fur 'em ! 
An' all dis here new stuff what you-all is 
done put in here — ^t'arin' de place up an' 
sp'ilin' uv it — carpets, curtains, cheers, pic- 
tur's, dat 'ar light ye jes' made — don't none 
of 'em b'long ter you-all." 

Lucille was conscious of a growing sense of 
guiltiness in being included in the category of 
the accused. But her belief in her parents' 
rectitude conquered her temporary fears. 
She plucked up courage, and determined to 
have it out with this odd accuser. Dropping 
the folds of the curtains, she emerged in all 
the beauty and charm of her eager face and 
gold hair and white dress, and advanced 
toward the visitor. The light shone about 
her and the old woman regarded her with 
a swift and tender memory of another chUd 
that she had seen there in that room many 
years before. 

"Who do you think they all belong to 
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now?" asked Lucille audaciously. "Houses 
and fields and furniture and pictures can't 
belong to dead people/' 

"Don't ye know, chile?" replied Ommi- 
randy, mollified by the nearer sight of her 
beauty and artlessness. "Ain't dey done 
tole ye ? Dis here place an' all dat's on it — 
ain't dey done tole ye ?" 

"No," said Lucille, standing before her. 

"Ter young Mars' Jeems," replied her 
visitor. "An' de Lord knows I wish he could 
see you dis blessed minute ! 

I never heard of young Mars' Jeems, 
commented Lucille. "Does he look like 
you?" 

A smile flashed across the buccaneer fea- 
tures of the old woman, and culminated in a 
quick burst of laughter. 

"Now lissen at dat, will ye? Do young 
Mars' Jeems look lak me ?" 

The laugh waned into a chuckle, but the 
grim smile remained. 

"And who are you?" persisted Lucille, re- 
curring to her first question. 

"Ommirandy," replied the gnome. "I 
b'long ter young Mars' Jeems, jes' like dis 
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here house an' grounds an' ev'ything. We 
was all born here tergether, and we's all 
gwine ter be buried here tergether. 'Ca'se 
it's our'n." 

While Lucille was puzzling her small brain 
to understand how Ommirandy could belong 
to any one — even to young Mars' Jeems — as 
houses and grounds might belong to people, 
the old woman regarded her with a look that 
made her rugged features seem almost be- 
nevolent. 

"Um-huh!" she said. "It done come ter 
me. I knows what you is, little gell !" 
What .?" asked Lucille, wondering. 
A section," said Ommirandy. 
A what ?" ejaculated Lucille, liking the 
kindly look on the dark face, but still more 
puzzled than before by the appellation. 

"A section, I say, honey. A section. 
Little Mr. William he's a section, too." 

The honk of an automobile was heard in 
the distance. 

"Put out de light, chile. Put it out. I 
kin git out by de side do'. I done been dat 
way many o' times." 

As the automobile stopped at the gate, 
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Lucille's parents wondered at seeing the li- 
brary windows suddenly grow dark. 

" Gwi' do what ? You say dey is ? Take 
me back down dar fur ter stan' a trial ? 
Young Mars' Jeems, since when is you 
heerd de likes o' dat ?" 

It was ten days after Ommirandy had re- 
turned from her visit to Kingsmill, where 
for all Lucille' s pleasant memories of her, 
she had left in the mind of Lucille's father a 
dark suspicion that had grown at last into 
such assurance as seemed to justify the harsh 
step he had taken. The officer of the law 
had come for her. She went with him, 
scornful and indifferent; and young Mars' 
Jeems went, too, perplexed and anxious. 

The day of the old woman's trial was in 
late September. 

Ommirandy sat inside the bar of the little 
county court-house that had been built in 
colonial times, and was now hardly large 
enough to hold the crowds that gathered in 
it on county-court days. The clerk, a one- 
armed soldier, with pinned-up sleeve, had 
just come in from the still tinier clerk's 
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office in the yard, with his deputy following 
hun, bearing the big order-book of the court 
— one of a series the earlier volumes of which 
went back to the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

The old woman was apparently the most 
indifferent person in the gathering to what 
was going on. She had seen the white-haired 
judge ascend the bench, and had recognized 
him as a visitor of bygone times at Kings- 
mill; and she had heard the sheriff proclaim, 
" Oyez ! oyez ! " and then call the veniremen 
at the door with old-fashioned and vociferous 
iteration. But her demeanor was not that of 
one charged with a crime. Her gaze wan- 
dered from the stern features of his Honor on 
the bench to the various portraits of the 
county's local grandees that hung on the 
walls of the court-room. She was endeavor- 
ing to discern in some one or more of the 
pictured countenances of these dead local 
magnates a possible likeness to any of her 
white folks. It could not be that from this 
pantheon of the county's departed great men 
the faces of all the men of Kingsmill were 
absent; and she was relieved at last to di$- 
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cover two pictures the originals of which, she 
now recalled, once hung on the panelled walls 
of the old mansion, and had been since carried 
to the little Piedmontese home at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge. 

Her case was called, and as the jury was 
chosen she watched the jurymen enter the 
box, one after another, at first with a vague 
and detached curiosity and then with a livelier 
show of interest. As each took the oath at 
the clerk's desk and went to his seat, her face 
kindled. Eight of the sixteen were familiar 
figures, contemporaries and friends of young 
Mars' Jeems, who sat beside her in the bar. 
She could remember these as having fre- 
quently been at Kingsmill, and of several 
she knew the names. 

When her lawyer whispered to young Mars' 
Jeems that the prosecution had the privilege 
of striking off two of the names from the list 
of sixteen veniremen, and the defense also 
of striking off two, she had overheard him 
and had said audibly: 

"Mark off two o' dem boys, young Mars' 
Jeems; I want dem ole men dat knows me 
fur ter try me," 
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The attorney took her advice. 

She stood up in response to the demand of 
the clerk, who read the indictment, to which 
she listened attentively. 

"How say you .? Are you guilty of the 
felony with which you stand indicted, or not 
guilty?" concluded the legal functionary. 

"Say 'Not guilty,' " directed her lawyer in 
a staccato whisper. 

The room was crowded; the negroes in the 
little gallery listened with bated breath. 

"I knows what ter say widout yo' tellin' 
me,'' said Qmmirandy. "I ain't done nothin'." 

Then she addressed the court, while a sub- 
dued laugh went around the audience in the 
court-room. 

"I ain't guilty o' nothin', Jedge, 'scusin' 
standin' by young Mars' Jeems an' my white 
folks. Ef dat's a felumy, ur whatsomedever 
dat man call it, you kin start me ter Rich- 
mon* right here an' now. Dar ain't no peni- 
tench' dat's uwer gwineter make Mirandy 
furgit dem." 

The smothered laughter ceased, and the 
judge looked at the accused with an unac- 
customed interest. 
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"Sit down, old woman/' whispered her 
counsel. "It's all right. The clerk will enter 
a plea of 'Not guilty/ if your Honor please.*' 

He had seen the gray-haired juryman 
nearest the witness-chair take out his hand- 
kerchief and blow his nose violently. Two 
or three others, also gray-headed, had smiled 
sympathetically at her plea, and one of them 
had nudged his neighbor and whispered 
something to him. 

Young Mars' Jeems leaned over and patted 
Ommirandy on the shoulder. 

A negro in the gallery said audibly, "Come 
along!" and the sheriff picked up the iron 
poker lying by the empty stove and banged 
on the stove with emphasis. 

"Walk light up thar an' keep quiet !" he 
called, glowering in the direction from which 
the voice had come. "Ef anybody chirps 
up thar agin, I'll put all o' you niggers out o' 
the cote-'ousel" 

A dead silence followed the admonition. 

"Call the commonwealth's witnesses," said 
the judge, and the sheriff made way through 
the crowd for Lucille's father, who entered 
holding Lucille's hand, followed by Ommi- 
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randy's son, Simon, who wore a hard and 
gloomy face. 

Onmiirandy regarded the new owner of 
Kingsmill with indifference, and his daughter 
with a lingering look of admiration. But 
when she saw her bent and care-worn son 
hobble toward the clerk's desk and stand 
waiting his turn to be sworn, she was startled. 

"Young Mars* Jeems, what dey got dat 
boy here fur?'' she queried in a voice that 
was audible through the room. 

Young Mars' Jeems wondered, too, but he 
only shook his head in reply to the ques- 
tion. 

After the oath had been administered to 
the three witnesses, Lucille and Simon were 
sent out of the court-room in response to the 
judge's direction that the witnesses should be 
separated. Then his Honor asked that the 
witnesses for the defense should be sworn, 
and directed that they also then retire. 

Ommirandy arose at the request, and be- 
fore her lawyer could stop her announced : 

"I ain't got none, Jedge; I don't need no 
witnesses." 

"If your Honor please," said the attorney 
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for the defense, "our only witnesses will be 
the prisoner, and certain others as to char- 



acter/' 



The court said that the witnesses as to 
character might remam in the room, and 
the deputy clerk walked between the jury 
and Ommirandy, who stood up again to 
"kiss the book/* 

The new owner of Kingsmill was the first 
witness for the prosecution. His testimony 
was brief. He had recently come to the 
county to live. He had bought the old place 
on the river that belonged to young Mars' 
Jeems, and had recently brought his wife and 
' daughter there from his home in Ohio for a 
visit. He had retired from business, and had 
purchased the plantation with a view to set- 
tling there and stocking it, and raising fine 
horses. He liked horses, and the first pur- 
chase he had made, two days before he had 
bought the place at auction, was a pair of 
carriage-horses that belonged to the owner of 
Kingsmill. He had given young Mars' Jeems 
three hundred and fifty dollars for the horses. 
He had bought a number of others since. 

Young Mars' Jeems was listening intently. 
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His memory about many things in those last 
days at Kingsmill was misty, but he remem- 
bered the sale of the horses. 

The witness continued. He had made 
many changes in the house and about the 
plantation. He had put in hot and cold 
water in the mansion and he had installed 
an electric-light plant; and he had gone 
about the countryside and bought up a lot 
of colonial furniture for the dwelling, to please 
his wife and Lucille. He had done a lot of 
fencing about the place, and had erected new 
barns and stables. Mansion-house and ojutr 
buildings alike were pretty dilapidated when 
he had taken hold. He was not sure that he 
would continue to live there, but if he did he 
hoped to make it a model stock-farm. 

The gray-haired juryman nearest the wit- 
ness-chair turned his quid of tobacco over in 
his mouth and regarded the witness critically. 

Young Mars' Jeems listened curiously to 
the narrative of the changes that had been 
made at Kingsmill. 

Its owner went on. In anticipation of the 
birthday of his little daughter, Lucille, he had 
in the last week of August, just past, obtained 
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from his city bank one hundred and fifty 
dollars in gold. He had intended to buy a 
pony and pony-cart with this money for Lu- 
cille on her anniversary which would recur a 
week from to-morrow. Lucille's mother had 
suggested to him that it might be best to 
give the child the gold and let her make her 
own selection, and he had intended doing it. 
He had placed the money, that was in a small 
canvas bag, in the drawer of a desk which 
was built into the wall of the library. In 
this desk, he understood, it had Ipng been the 
custom of the owners of the place to keep their 
papers and account-books. That was on the 
afternoon of the twenty-fourth of August. 
He and Lucille*s mother had gone out for an 
automobile drive, leaving Lucille at home. 
The next morning he looked for the money 
and it was gone. He had naturally said 
nothing about it to Lucille, but he had learned 
from her and from other sources that an old 
colored woman, who had formerly resided on 
the place, had been upon the day named vis- 
iting her son, Simon, who lived half a mile 
down the river, and that she had been seen 
about dusk in the library. He did not know 
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who had stolen the money. He only knew 
that he had put it in the desk and that it 
was gone. 

" Ah-yi ! " said Ommirandy, who had been 
listening intently. 

There was a muffled sound of laughter and 
a scraping of feet on the floor in the gallery 
above. The sheriff again smote the stove 
with the iron poker, and glared at the dark 
faces above him. 

"But from what I have heard, I am satis- 
fied that I can lay my hand on the thief," he 
concluded, gazing significantly in the direc- 
tion of the prisoner at the bar. 

"Object!'* said her lawyer, jumping to his 
feet. 

Objection sustained,*' said the judge. 
Don't ye look at me, white man," said 
Ommirandy scornfully. " I ain't tetched noth- 
in' what belong ter you." 

"Shut up !" whispered the prisoner's coun- 
sel, admonishing her. 

"Keep quiet, Mirandy," pleaded young 
Mars' Jeems, touching her on the shoulder. 

"Silence in cote," called the sheriff, beating 
a tattoo upon the stove. 
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The oldest juryman in the box coughed, 
and asked his next neighbor for a ^'chaw/' 

"The prisoner must keep quiet/' said the 
judge sternly. "I can't permit these inter- 
ruptions. Your counsel will speak for you." 

"Jcdge, I jes' got ter speak fur myse'f, 
when dat man, what done try ter take ewy- 
thing dat young Mars' Jeems is got 'way 
fom him, 'scuse me o' stealin' his money." 

She had arisen from her seat in the ear- 
nestness of her protestation and the jurymen 
bent forward to listen. 

"He done run young Mars' Jeems smack 
out o' his house an' home what his folks is 
had hunnerds o' years. Kingsmill, Jedge. 
You knows it. I done seed you dar in dem 
times. I ain't a-gwine ter set still here in dis 
here cheer an' listen ter no sich talk fom dat 
man, Jedge. Dat warn't no money o' his'n !" 

She waved a bony hand of defiance in the 
direction of the prosecuting witness. 

Young Mars' Jeems's heart sank within 
him. He saw in his mind's eye the door of 
the penitentiary gaping for this old friend of 
all his years and days, and felt that no out- 
sider could understand how she had taken 
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the money in the honest belief that it was 
his own. 

"For God's sake!** said Ommirandy's 
lawyer, at her implied admission, leaning 
back to young Mars* Jeems. "Can't you 
make her keep her mouth shut ? She's giving 
the whole case dead away." 

Young Mars' Jeems shook his head in be- 
wildered negation. He had guessed at her 
words what Ommirandy had done, but he 
knew that even his oldest friends on the 
jury might not understand it, or upon their 
oaths might not condone it. He wondered 
vaguely why the faces of several of them 
were wreathed in smiles. 

"Please keep quiet, Mirandy," pleaded 
young Mars' Jeems, in a tone of weariness. 
"You are distressing all your friends by your 
conduct." 

"If the prisoner continues to talk," said 
the judge, "I shall have a juryman withdrawn 
and send her to jail until the next term." 

"Jedgc, dar's a heap o' wusser things 'n 
a ole nigger sweat in' in jail 'twel de nex' 
term, ur ary 'nuther term," said the prisoner. 
**I ain't excusin' you o' nuthin', Jedge. I 
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knows you is got ter make dese here white 
folks 'have deyselves an* keep quiet in de 
cote-*ouse. But 'fo* Gord, Jedge, Mirandy got 
ter git restless when dat man dar, what done 
ruin young Mars* Jeems an* run him smack 
out o* de county, *twel he done got him up 
yonder jam* agin* de mountains, *scuse me 
o* takin* money dat is young Mars* Jeems*s 
money an* nobody else*s. Duz ye hear me, 
Jedge ? Is ye listenin* at me ?** 

A broad grin came over the judge*s usually 
saturnine countenance. The negroes in the 
gallery guffawed with delight at the unwonted 
spectacle of one of their race addressing the 
court at easy length. The sheriff vainly 
banged for order on the stove. The jurymen 
with shining eyes stirred in their seats and 
whispered to each other. The common- 
wealth*s attorney smiled with satisfaction at 
hearing the prisoner thus contribute to her 



conviction. 



If your Honor please,** said Ommirandy*s 
lawyer, rising to address the court, "I feel 
myself very much embarrassed by the con- 
duct of my client. She seems disposed to tell 
your Honor more than I have been able to 
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get her to tell me. I have undertaken her 
case in good faith. I would ask the court to 
warn the jury that they must disregard any 
statement she makes except from the witness- 
stand. Otherwise I am helpless, your Honor, 
if she persists in hurting her case." 

The judge began to warn the jury as re- 
quested, when Ommirandy broke in. 

"Lor*, chile!" she said with a derisive 
chuckle, as she looked at her lawyer. " Don't 
you pester yo'se'f 'bout Mirandy. She ain't 
a-keerin' nothin' 'bout no case o' her'n. She 
jes' thinkin' 'bout young Mars' Jeems." 

Young Mars' Jeems crossed and uncrossed 
his tired legs, and fingered his gray imperial, 
and patted Ommirandy, whispering: 

"Sh-h!" 

The counsel for the prisoner declined to 
cross-examine. 

"Stand aside!" he said in an almost de- 
spairing voice to the owner of Kingsmill. 

"Prisoner," said the judge, leaning for- 
ward, "I must punish you severely if you do 
not refrain from talking." 

"I gwineter, Jedge," said Ommirandy ami- 
ably, beaming upon him. " I sho'ly is gwineter 
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now dat dat man done gone, an* excusin* dey 
don't say nothin' 'gin young Mars* Jeems/* 

"Call the next witness," commanded the 
court, and in response to the sheriff's reiter- 
ated bellow at the front door, Simon came 
hobbling in. 

He took his seat in the witness-stand, and 
looked from his mother in the bar to his fel- 
low freedmen in the gallery. His homely 
face was black and care-worn and anxious, 
and he moved his horny left hand nervously 
across his eyes. 

He was a reluctant but truthful witness. 
He thought it "hard lines" that he was com- 
pelled to testify against his own mother, and 
for a little while he fenced with the common- 
wealth's attorney in a clumsy effort not to be 
forced to relate what he knew. But he soon 
gave this up, and in brief and regretful lan- 
guage told of his mother's visit to his house. 

"She didn't stay long, nor, sir. She come 
one ebenin' an' stay dat night an' de nex' 
day, an' de nex' night, an' kotch de boat de 
foll'in' mornin'." 

"Where did she go during her visit ?" 

"Ter KingsmiU." 
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"Did she tell you what she went for?** 

He looked around him like a hunted animal 
at bay. He hung his head, and again passed 
his hand across his eyes. 

"Answer the question/* said the judge. 

"Yas, sir. She tole me.'' 

"Well, what did she say?'* 

"She say she went arfter Mars' Jeems's 



money. 

"What else.?" 

" She say she got it," he mumbled in tones 
so low that he was compelled to repeat his 
answer. 

"Did she say anything more.?" 

Simon felt that he could tell nothing worse 
than what had already been forced from him. 

"Yas, sir," he replied, lifting his head and 
looking timorously up into the gallery. 

"What.?" 

"She say she got what she come fur. She 
say she was glad fur ter see me an' de rest o' 
de fambly, but dat wa'n't what fotch her 
back down here. She say she come arfter 
some o* dat money what young Mars* Jeems 
done los'." 

"What else?" 
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"Dat was all." 

Ommirandy's gaze followed Simon as he 
started to leave the room. 

"Simon always was a good boy/* she mur- 
mured. 

"You can remain/' said the judge, and 
Simon stood by. 

"Call the next witness/* again commanded 
the court, and Ommirandy's eyes shone as 
Lucille took the witness-stand, with her 
father standing by her. 

"Lord bless de little section!** said Om- 
mirandy audibly, regarding Lucille with ad- 
miring regard. 

Yes. Her name was Lucille. She was her 
father's only child. She was ten years old. 
She thought she understood the nature of an 
oath. Some oaths meant to curse and swear. 
An oath in court meant to tell the truth. Yes, 
she knew what would happen if you did not 
tell the truth. You would go to the bad place 
when you die. 

"She's entirely competent," said the judge. 
"Go on." 

In response to the prosecuting attorney's 
questions, Lucille continued. 
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Her father had bought this new home on 
the river, and had brought her mother and 
herself down to see if they liked it. She liked 
it very much. It was so different from the 
house they lived in in the West. She hoped 
her father would always stay there. Yes, she 
had seen the prisoner before. That was one 
evening in the library at home. It was almost 
dusk. She had gone into the room, and had 
thought her visitor was a gnome. She had 
never seen a gnome before, but there were so 
many strange things at Kingsmill she had 
never seen before that she was not surprised 
to find a gnome there. She was not pretty 
enough for a fairy and was not small enough 
for a leprechawn. So she must be a gnome. 
At one time she had thought she was a 
ghost. Then she had told her about young 
Mars' Jeems and Little Mr. William, and she 
had said that her name was Ommirandy. 

The oldest man on the jury, who sat near- 
est the witness-chair, looked at the child with 
tenderness in his eyes. Her prattle about 
fairies and gnomes stirred in him elusive 
memories of his lost youth. The other jury- 
men listened with rapt attention. 
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Yes, continued Lucille. It was the old 
woman over there. She had turned on the 
electric light and had seen her and talked to 
her. She had never heard a name like Om- 
mirandy's. Her visitor had been very kind 
and friendly, but had said that everything 
there was not her father's but belonged to 
young Mars* Jeems. Then Ommirandy had 
told her that she, Lucille, was a "section," 
and that Little Mr. William was a section, too. 

She had not known what to think about 
all this, because she knew that her father had 
bought the place and that it was theirs, and 
she could not think what a section might be. 
No, she had not seen Ommirandy take any- 
thing. 

The commonwealth's attorney listened pa- 
tiently to the child's artless talk. 

"De Lord bless her purty heart!" mur- 
mured Ommirandy, still gazing at her. 

Simon stood and listened with bowed head 
and downcast eyes. 

"How long was she there?" asked the 
conmionwealth's attorney. 

"Oh, I don't know !" replied Lucille. "Un- 
til the automobile -horn blew. I was sorry 
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that she would not stay to see my father and 
mother/' 

"And you say you did not see her take 
anything from the desk?** 

"Take anything from the desk?'* repeated 
Lucille. "Not a thing in the world. She 
wouldn't take anything that she did not 
think she had a right to. I am sure she is a 
good gnome." 

The court-house smiled. 

"Did you tell any one of her visit ?" 

"Certainly," said Lucille; "I told my father 
and my mother. My father did not like her 
coming there, but I said to him that if he 
had lived there all his life, and had to go away, 
he would want to come back and see the place 
again, as she did." 

Lucille was calm and collected. She looked 
at the gnome sympathetically. 

"I did not know until yesterday that she 
was going to be tried. I would have begged 
my father not to try her," said Lucille. 

The lawyer for the prisoner again declined 
to cross-examine. 

"You can stand aside," said the common- 
wealth's attorney. 
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Then addressing the court, he said: 
"If your Honor please, we rest the case/* 
"Call the first witness for the defense,*' 
said the court, and her lawyer asked Om- 
mirandy to take the witness-stand. 

"Jedge, can't I talk down here?'* she 
queried. "My ole legs is too short fur ter 
git up in dat high cheer, wid all dem nig- 
gers up dar in de gallery waitin* ter laugh 



at me.** 



The gallery responded with subdued merri- 
ment. 

The court gave the desired permission, and 
Ommirandy, in response to her lawyer's re- 
quest that she tell the court what she had to 
say, arose and addressed the judge and jury. 

Young Mars* Jeems leaned back in his 
seat, and with apprehensive forebodings of 
what was coming, listened to her. He could 
already imagine her, old and worn in faith- 
ful service, clad in the penitentiary stripes. 
Her counsel hung his head and looked help- 
less and hopeless. Simon was shuffling un- 
easily where he stood in the audience; and 
Lucille, again holding her father's hand, 
gazed at the gnome with rapt attention. 
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"Cote an' gennulmen/' said the prisoner, 
reaching into her pocket beneath the big 
apron. "I don't want ter git dat little gell 
inter no trouble. God bless her purty face. 
Ole Ommirandy ain't nuwer gwine ter fur- 
git her, no matter what happens. She didn' 
see me git it, but I got it ! Dat's what I 
done tell Simon. I come down ter Kingsmill 
fur ter git some o' dat money what young 
Mars' Jeems done los'. Dis here is what I 
tuk out'n young Mars* Jeems's des' in de 
liberry. It's young Mars' Jeems's des', an' 
his liberry, an' his house, what his white 
folks is done owned fur hunnerds o' years. 
An' dis is young Mars' Jeems's money. I 
come down dar fur ter git it fur ter sen' 
Little Mr. William ter college at Williams- 
bu'g, whar all on 'em done been goin' ter col- 
lege since dey lived at Kingsmill. I done 
hear ole mars' tell mis* 'bout it. Dey 'bleeged 
ter go — an' dey gwi' keep on goin* fur hun- 
nerds o' years mo'." 

She held up her right hand. It grasped a 
little package wrapped in an old piece of 
newspaper and tied with a twine string. 

"Dem gennulmen, dar in de box, dey 
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knows *bout Kingsmill, an' de boys a-gwine 
ter college. I done seed some o' you-all 
a-drinkin' mint-julicks at Kingsmill. Ain't 
I, marster?" 

The oldest juryman nodded in acquies- 
cence. The court listened intently. It was 
an unusual case. The commonwealth's at- 
torney gazed with wondering look at the old 
woman. Young Mars' Jeems's countenance 
took on an elusive and shadowy smile. Out 
of the confusion of it all, light was beginning 
to dawn on him. Ommirandy's lawyer was 
nervously writing his name over and over 
again with a stub-pencil on a piece of paper 
lying upon the bar. 

"Now, Cote," continued Ommirandy, "dis 
here is all I got ter say 'fo' I sets down. I 
tuk dis here very money dat I got in my han' 
out'n dat des'. I done it, an' I ain't got 
nothin' fur ter say agin' it. Simon tell de 
trufe, an' de little gell she tell de trufe. I 
jes* want ter say one mo' thing, Jedge, an' 
den I gwi' quit. I ain't no fool. What I 
wants ter see, is my I^ittle Mr. William an' 
dat little gell git married some o' dese here 
times. Den he gwi' git back all what belongs 
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ter him, an* he gwi' git her, too; an' Lord, 
Mars' Cote, an' all o' ye, jes' think o' what 
she gwi' git ! " 

No sound was audible in the court-house 
save the voice of Ommirandy testifying. 

She paused and looked about her, until 
her gaze rested again on the fair young face 
of Lucille. 

''De little gell, de purty little section, she 
gwi' git my Little Mr. William, young Mars' 
Jeems's onlies' son. Yas, sir. She gwi' git 
Little Mr. William, de fus' section in de Ian', 
an* de bes'. Jedge, don't you think hit's a 
good thing what ole Jedge Roan tell ole mars' 
befo' de war ? He say it's fine fur de sections 
ter git tergether. He drink de bride's healf, 
when his daughter marry de rich gennulman 
fom up Norf. He say fur de sections ter git 
tergether. Mars' Roan did." 

The story was not unfamiliar to his Honor. 

"Silence in cote!" yelled the sheriff, ham- 
mering with iron poker on iron stove. 

"Come along!" called the excited negroes 
in the gallery. "Yes, Lord! Come along!" 

The atmosphere, under the influence of 
Ommirandy's speech, became that of a re- 
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ligious revival. It was electrical. The men 
in the jury-box turned around with wonder- 
ing faces and looked up at the judge on the 
bench above them. 

The judge looked out of the window. 

"You take it, Jedge," said Ommirandy; and 
the sheriff received from her hand the paper- 
covered package and handed it up to the 
court. "Dat ain't no gole money, what dey 
excuse me o* stealin' in dat paper dat man 
been readin'. Look at it!'* 

At the words "gold money,'* the clear, 
eager voice of Lucille was heard above the 
subsiding din. 

"I knew the gnome wouldn't take any- 
thing of ours, father. She didn't get it. I 
put the gold money in the little bag in my 
bureau drawer, to keep until I could buy the 
pony. It is there now. I heard you tell my 
mother it was for me to buy my pony on my 
birthday." 

"This is three hundred and fifty dollars in 
bills," said the court. "They are pinned to- 
gether with a memorandum in pencil, Car- 
riage horses.' " 

"I wonder where the old idiot found it?" 
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said young Mars' Jeems. "I put it away 
somewhere and never could remember." 

" I heerd ye say ye done los' it, an' I heerd 
ye say ye didn't have no money fur ter sen' 
Little Mr. William ter college," said Om- 
mirandy. "Dat's how come I come back fur 
ter look fur it. I foun' it in de little drawer 
in de right-han' top o' de des' in de liberry." 

"This confusion in court must stop !" said 
his Honor. "The sheriff will clear the court- 
house unless better order is kept." 

"Shall I call my character witnesses.?" 
queried Ommirandy's lawyer with renewed 
courage. 

"It isn't necessary," said the court. "The 
indictment charges the larceny of gold coin. 
These are treasury notes that the prisoner 
took, and they apparently belong to the 
former owner of Kingsmill." 

"We rest,"' said Ommirandy's lawyer. 

"Thank God, we duz!" said Ommirandy, 
sitting down. "I gittin' tired o' all dis here 
foolishness." 

"You gentlemen of the jury can find a 
verdict without retiring from the box," said 
the court, addressing the jury. 
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The gray-headed juryman nearest the wit- 
ness-stand glanced at his fellows, and arising 
responded : 

"Not guilty, your Honor!'' 

Each juryman nodded in acquiescence. 

"Cote, your Honer,'* queried Ommirandy, 
"kin I say one word ?'' 

The judge smilingly bowed permission. 

"Jedge an' gennulmen," she said, arising 
again, "ye done tuk keer o' young Mars' 
Jeems here, an' dat was de main thing. Ye 
done saved his money. I ain't pestered 'bout 
nothin' else. An', Cote an' gennulmen, lem- 
me tell ye ! I knowed when dat college was 
gwine ter open, an' I was gwine ter 'sprise 
young Mars' Jeems. Dat what I hunted fur 
de money fur, so Little Mr. William could git 
his eddication, lak de balance on 'em. 

"An' ef Mirandy live long enough, she 
gwine ter see ter it dat dem two little sec- 
tions gits tergether, Jedge, an' save de Union." 

"The prisoner is discharged," said his 
Honor, again looking out of the window. 

It may be added that some years later Om- 
mirandy, very old but very happy, stood near 
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the young bride in the library at Kingsmill, 
when Lucille married Little Mr. William. 
But that, also, is another story. 



THE SHUNWAY 






THE SHUNWAY 

He blew in, in the early summer, three 
years before the place was sold. Young 
Mars' Jeems was startled to see him holding 
Black Auster's bridle-rein when he went out 
after breakfast to take his customary morning 
ride over the plantation. 

Who are you ?** he asked of the stranger. 
Unk,'* was the answer. 
Where did you come from.?" persisted 
young Mars* Jeems, drawing on his riding- 
gloves and regarding with an interest, that 
was not unmixed with disfavor, the singular 
figure that stood at the horse's head. 

"Ove' yonder,'' Unk replied, pointing down 
the river. The information was not illumi- 
nating, and the master of KingsmiU renewed 
his questioning as he took the bridle from the 
newcomer's hand. 

"Over where.?" 

"Easte'nSho'." 

"What did you come here for?" asked 
young Mars' Jeems sternly, "Don't you 
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know Fve got more darkies here on this 
place now than I can take care of?" 

"I come here fur ter git shet o* dem," said 
Unk. 

"Who's dem?" 

*'Dey's dem," was the sententious reply of 
the negro, who as he spoke put both hands 
to his ears. "Dey wudden lemme 'lone over 
dar/' 

Young Mars' Jeems mounted Black Auster, 
and paused for a moment to regard his 
visitor. 

"What did you say your name was ?" 

"De folks useter call me Unk, but de niggers 
calls me de Shunway." 

" Well, you're a queer one ! " 

Unk looked up at the soldierly white man 
on the big black horse with apparent appre- 
hension, withdrawing a pace or two from 
where he had stood. The master of Kings- 
mill plantation looked down in turn upon the 
squat, hunchbacked little black man, and his 
point of view emphasized Unk's deformity. 

"Who told you you could come here ? 
How did you happen to lead this horse 
around ? " 
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" Simon, he sesso," explained Unk. " Simon, 
he say: *Lead 'roun' Black Oyster/** 

Young Mars* Jeems smiled. 

"Well, ril see about you when I get 
back,** he said. "You go to the kitchen, and 
get Delphy to give you some breakfast. 
Then ask Mirandy to take a look at you. 
rU find out how she sizes you up.** 

When young Mars* Jeems returned, about 
twelve o*clock, not only was Unk*s arrival 
known at the Great House but it had been 
heralded throughout the length and breadth 
of the plantation. It had even penetrated 
to the Wharf. 

Simon had started the news on its way, and 
every negro*s tongue was wagging. 

"Simon say he would *a* done *spicion him 
fur tcr be a runaway nigger, ef it was befo*- 
de-war times,** said Uncle Jonas, the pa- 
triarch of the place. "But it ain*t; an* con- 
sequenshal, he ain*t no runaway. An* he 
ain*t no penetench*y convic*, *case dem clo*es 
he got on ain*t striped, ef dey is ragged ez a 
buzzard.** 

Uncle Jonas had once been to Richmond 
and seen the "trusties** in the Square. 
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"Simon say he can't git nothin' out'n 
him/' continued Uncle Jonas. "Simon say 
he ax him how come he come here; an' he 
say he 'feared o' dem. But he don't say who 
dem is, nur nothin' 'bout 'em. Simon say 
he's a hunkback, and dat's bad luck. Simon 
say he 'spec' he's a blue-gum, too." 

"Lord!" ejaculated Delphy. "Ef he dat, 
he gwi' p'isen all on us." 

"I 'spec' he ruther bite bread'n meat dan 
bite you," observed Uncle Jonas sarcastically. 
" Simon say he look like he ain't had no reg'lar 
meals' vittles fur a week." 

Young Mars' Jeems summoned Ommirandy 
to the library, where the portraits looked 
down on him from the panelled walls. She 
came with a mingled sense of importance 
at the conmiand and of doubt as to its sig- 
nificance. Every negro on the place knew 
that only matters of grave import ever caused 
the master of Kingsmill to call any one of 
them before him in the "liberry-room." To 
those who had experienced it, it was a solemn 
thing to stand there, with all those painted 
eyes of all those painted people silently fixed 
upon them. 
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"I done been dar sebral times/' said 
Uncle Jjonas, " an' all dem dead ones, a-starin' 
down at ye, looks like dey was 'live, 'stidder 
out yonder in de buryin'-groun' at Christ 
Church. Ye darsn't tell no lies ter Mars* 
Jeems in dat 'ar liberry-room, nur ter ole 
mars' nuther, when he was here." 

Onmiirandy came, broom in hand, with a 
dignity of carriage that developed into a strut. 

"Young Mars' Jeems done sont for me in 
de liberry," she proudly announced to Evadne, 
the chambermaid, whom she met in the long 
hall, that ran from one end of the mansion 
to the other, and that had a stairway at either 
end. Evadne had just come down the west- 
ern stairs. 

"Law sakes, Ommirandy," said Evadne in 
awed tones. "Ye don't tell me! Ain't you 
skeered ?" 

"What I gwi' be skeered about, Eva 
Adny?" queried Ommirandy. "Ain't you 
heerd he done sont fur me fur ter prognos- 
ticate ter him 'bout dis here new little nigger 
what lit here lars' night?" 

Evadne had not heard. 

"He done lef it ter me fur ter pass jedg- 
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men' on him, an* I gwi* pass it. Young 
Mars' Jeems knows dey ain't nobody on dis 
here place kin size up a tramp nigger samer 'n 
I kin." 

"Law sakes, Ommirandy," marvelled 
Evadne. "Young Mars' Jeems he sho' is 
got sense." 

"Umph !" grunted the old woman at 
Evadnc's misdirected tribute, and strutted 
on. 

Young Mars' Jeems sat at the big desk 
built into the wall near the eastern window. 
It had been there two hundred and ten 
years. The superstition among the negroes 
was that it had been there since the flood, 
which "Mistis" had often read to them about 
on Sundays, in the loom-room, out of the 
Book; and that it was constructed by Noah, 
whose reputation as the carpenter of the ark 
was thus quite familiar to them all. 

Ommirandy entered the library, and ad- 
vancing stood expectantly before the master 
of Kingsmill. 

"Mirandy," he said, fingering his thin chin- 
whisker, and regarding her gravely, " have you 
seen this new darky who has just come here ?" 
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"Yas, sir/' she replied. 

"He tells me that Simon has taken him 
in charge. Did he come here on Simon's 
invitation ?'' 

"Nor, sir. Simon says he's a stranger uv 
his'n/' responded Simon's mother promptly. 

"I done saw him/' she continued, with an 
air of importance. "Delphy, she sont word 
ter me, an' say dat dis here little nigger dat 
call hisse'f Unk gwi' ter be ter breakfas' in 
de kitchen, and dat she done got de news 
f'om you dat I gwine ter interfew him. Ain't 
dat what de newspapers say, young Mars* 
Jeems.?" 

He nodded assent. 

"Well, den, sir, I done interfewed him. 
To' Gord, dat little-bitty hunkback kin eat 
mo' corn baddy-cakes dan any fo' white folks 
on dis here plantation, 'scusin' Mister Jones." 

The occasional presence of Mr. Jones, the 
Kingsmill overseer, at breakfast with the 
family in the Great House was always one 
that Ommirandy could not abide. She never 
lost a chance to take a metaphorical shot at 
the alien Jones. 
. "Did Delphy butter the batter-cakes for 
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him?'' asked young Mars' Jeems, smaing at 
the old woman's asperity. 

"Butter 'em? Butter 'em? 'Fo' Gord, 
sir, dey swimmed in butter. Dat hunkback, 
he done got away wid a poun' o' de bes' 
butter in Mis' Nancy's dairy. Dat Unk, he 
sho' is one choice liver." 

"I'm glad she buttered 'em," said young 
Mars' Jeems; and Onunirandy thought: "Yes, 
you'd give away your head to anybody that 
would take it, let alone mistis's butter." 

"Well, what do you think of him. Mi- 
randy?" he queried. 

"I ain't been thinkin' much about him," 
was the answer. "I been gittin' him down 
adzackly. I done weigh him, an' I done 
medjer him. I done medjer him wid Mis' 
Nancy's tape-line. He fo' foot one inch. 
He three inches shorter'n me. I done weigh 
him on de sto'-room scales. He weigh one 
hunnerd an' ten poun's." 

She paused, as though anticipating his ap- 
proval of these preliminaries of her interview 
with Unk. Then she went on : 

"He got a hunkback, an' I 'spec' he's a 
blue-gum nigger, too. I didn't ax him fur 
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ter open his trap arfter he done eat all o' 
dem baddy-cakes. I been notice all my life 
dat when carriage-comp'ny comes ter Kings- 
mill, dey ain't nobody axes *em imperlite 
queshtuns. Dat's how come I ain't examine 
de man's mouf, eben ef he is a stray nigger. 
He mought have blue-gums. I ain't a-sayin' 
he ain't got 'em." 

"Oh, I reckon his mouth is all right," said 
young Mars' Jeems. "What else?" 

"He say his sho' 'nuf name is Unk, but dat 
whar he come f'om dey got ter callin' him de 
Shunway. He say he don't travel no main 
roads. He goes thoo de woods, an' he's a 
walk-by-night. He's a innercent. He ain't 
got no sense. He's afeard all de time o' 
what he calls dem. He say he come here fur 
ter git shet on 'em. Dey's folks what he 
can't see, dat's all de time a-talkin' ter him 
an' a-pesterin' him. He ack like he's a cun- 
jured nigger." 

Ommirandy's report was sufficiently il- 
luminating to young Mars' Jeems, and the 
homeless and helpless Unk was allowed to 
stay on at Kingsmill, and was clothed and 
fed and made much of. In a short time he 
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proved himself an admirable hostler, and 
took entire charge of Black Austcr, whose 
coat under his ministrations of currycomb 
and brush shone with new lustre. He asked 
for no wages, he was quiet and inoffensive, 
and he stayed closely about the Great House 
and avoided the other servants. No one knew 
where the Shunway slept. Ommirandy, who 
watched him narrowly, insisted that his place 
of repose was wherever he happened to be 
when the desire of sleep overtook him. 

"Nobody ain't nuver see him lay down, an* 
he's always up afo' de birds begin ter chirp. 
He's a curisome nigger, young Mars' Jeems. 
He don't appear ter have no sense; an' den, 
too, he got a whole heap o' hoss-sense. Ole 
mars' useter say hoss-sense is de bes' kind o' 
sense ter have. Dat hunkback don't pester 
nobody, 'scusin' nobody don't pester him. 
Little Mr. William he done tuk a great shine 
ter him; an' Unk he sets a lot o' sto' by Little 
Mr. William. He done turn forty-five year, 
he say, an' he strong as a pestle-tail mule. 
But he jes' de same ez a boy. I see him an' 
Little Mr, William a-playin' leap-frog over 
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one another out dar on de lawn yistiddy; an* 
terday dey done spen' de whole day down on 
de ribber-bank fishin'. An* dey fetch back a 
string o* fish, too, I gwi* tell ye — yaller-bellies 
an* chubs an* all sorts. Dem two is jes' boun* 
ter be all de time tergether/* 

It was Little Mr. William's school vaca- 
tion; and the white boy and the. deformed 
black man became inseparable companions. 

"Father,** said the lad, "he*s got the grip 
of a giant. He*s the strongest man I ever 
saw for his size. He can lift as much as any 
man on the plantation. Black Auster fol- 
lows him all around the stable-yard. The 
other horses and the cattle all know him. 
The pigeons come down and light on his 
shoulder. And the fish — ^why, the fish will 
bite for him when I can*t get a nibble. He 
spits on the bait and laughs and says that*s 
what does it. But I know that isn*t so. He 
can do more sorts of things that boys like 
than anybody else on the place. But he don't 
talk much. And I don't know why, but he 
always calls me 'Ben.* ** 

Young Mars* Jeems*s confidence in Unk 
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was increasea by the frequent commendation 
of Little Mr. William and of Ommirandy. 

"They are pretty good judges of hu- 
man nature/* he said. "I reckon he's all 
right/' 

With many oddities and idiosyncrasies, 
Unk approved himself to be truthful and in- 
dustrious and loyal. His physical courage, 
demonstrated in more than one casual episode, 
was without flaw. He was a good swimmer, 
and he saved Little Mr. William from drown- 
ing on one of their fishing excursions. His 
devotion to the lad made a profound impres- 
sion both on young Mars' Jeems and t)n Om- 
mirandy. 

As the summer went by young Mars' 
Jeems's interest had grown to genuine ad- 
miration for this humble, uncomplaining friend 
and servitor who possessed so little and loved 
so much. 

The other darkies at KingsmiU, observing 
the place he had won for himself, became 
jealous of Unk. They had been "marster's" 
servants all their lives — ^they and their fathers 
and mothers before them. KingsmiU was 
theirs as much as it was the white folks'. 
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They had been loyal to it, and to its history 
and traditions, and to its owners through the 
generations, with a loyalty that invading 
armies and emancipation proclamations could 
not shake. When, during the black years, 
the Federal gunboats were in the river, and 
the Union armies had passed on toward 
Richmond, with young Mars' Jeems down 
there by the capital in the Confederate ranks, 
and "Ole Marster'' dead at Christ Church, 
they had stayed at home, with nobody but 
"Mistis" and the children in the Great House, 
and had kept the faith. 

"I useter sleep in de hall befo* mistis* 
do^ in dem times,*' said Simon to his mother. 
*'We didn't know what was gwine ter hap- 
pen, an' we-all stayed right here wid 'em. 
All of us holp *em ter git along, bein' as 
Mars' Jeems was away in de war; an' we 
worked de craps an' we tuk keer o' mistis an' 
de place. An' we stayed here wid 'em after 
de freedom come. Now, what does we git? 
Here drifs inter de place a fo'-by-two butt- 
cut of a little ornery, hunkback, blue-gum 
nigger, dat ain't nuver 'sociated wid no 
quality white folks in his life, an' alio' us 
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t'other niggers uv a sudden is gotter take a 
back seat. Unc' Jonas say he dunno how 
come you's a-takin' up fur dis here vagabone 
fom de Eastern Sho', wid yo' sense/' 

"Simon," replied Ommirandy solemnly to 
her eldest son, "you nuver ain't had no 
gumption, eben ef you was born wid a caul. 
Can't you an' Unc' Jonas see dat dis here 
Shunway is de very thing young Mars' Jeems 
an' Little Mr. William is been all along wantin* 
fur ter amuse 'em ? Young Mars' Jeems, he 
don't think none de less o' you an' de balance 
o' de Kingsmill niggers 'long o' Unk. He done 
had a hard time sence de war ter keep de 
place goin'. He want sump'n fur ter take 
a intrus' in; an' ef he picks up a hunkback 
fur ter please him an' Little Mr. William, 
'tain't none o' yo' lookout, nur Unc' Jonas's 
nuther." 

Simon went off muttering words to the 
effect that no self-respecting colored person 
would "go trampoosin' " around "in de bresh 
an' de backwoods," avoiding the roads and 
public b5rways, as this intruder made a habit 
of doing. He insisted to Uncle Jonas that 
there could be no doubt whatever of the Shun- 
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way's having committed some desperate crime, 
and that he was a fugitive from justice. 
He done kilt somebody/* said Simon. 
He orter be behime dem bars down dar 
in Richmond 'stidder livin* here on de fat o* 
de Ian'/' replied Uncle Jonas. 

The feeling of the dwellers on the planta- 
tion outside of the Great House culminated in 
early September in an unexpected hostile 
demonstration on the part of Mr. Jones, the 
overseer. 

Mr. Jones had occupied his now uncertain 
position on the place since the slavery days, 
and young Mars' Jeems had never found it 
in his kindly heart to discharge him as an 
official long since obsolete, and of as little 
use as the fifth wheel to a wagon. 

"What could the man do?" he argued 
with himself, when the temptation to let 
him go, and thus save his scant salary, pre- 
sented itself. "The profession of overseer 
was finally concluded at Appomattox. Mr. 
Jones don't know anything else. It would- 
n't be right to turn him out to graze." 

The overseer was elderly, but in his own 
estimation, as described by himself in the 
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vernacular, he was still "purty hefty." He 
sympathized with the attitude of mind of 
the colored people at Kingsmill toward the 
hunchback, although he knew that their at- 
titude toward himself had long since grown 
from indifference to hardly disguised con- 
tempt. After some cogitation, he had reached 
the sage conclusion that he might in a sense 
rehabilitate himself with the negroes by hu- 
miliating the Shunway. 

"Fm a-goin' to git him,*' he remarked to 
Simon. "Fm a-goin' to lift the pressure. 
You'll see!'' 

So it happened one morning that upon 
young Mars' Jeems's return from his ride, 
Unk was not at the door to take Black 
Auster to the stable. In his place stood 
Little Mr. William, who excitedly informed 
his father that when Unk had gone into the 
corn-crib to get Black Auster's midday "four 
ears," Mr. Jones had followed him, and had 
locked the door on the inside. 

"I listened to 'em, father," said the boy. 
"He accused Unk of stealing your corn. 
They are locked up in there now, fightin* 
like crazy men." 
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In a few minutes father and son were at 
the door of the corn-crib, from the interior of 
which the noise of conflict was distinctly 
audible. 

"Let me up, you blue-gum roscal!'* came 
the stifled voice of the overseer. 

The sole answer was what sounded like a 
chuckle from the Shunway. 

"ril have you discharged before night, 
you thievin' scoundrel!'* gurgled Mr. Jones, 
and again there was an unmistakable note of 
confident glee from the hunchback. 

"Open the door, Mr. Jones," called young 
Mars' Jeems, who had already tried the latch 
and found the door locked. "What have you 
got this door fastened for.?** 

"The nigger is chokin' me,** responded 
the overseer in an unnatural and suffocated 



voice. 



Let him go, Unk,** called young Mars* 
Jeems. 

In a moment there was quiet inside the 
corn-crib. 

"Open the door, Mr. Jones,** again de- 
manded the owner of Kingsmill. 

A key grated in the big wooden lock and 
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the door opened. Out stepped the overseer 
with dishevelled hair and bloodshot eyes. 
His clothes were torn and his collar was gone. 
Blood oozed from a wound in the side of his 
cheek. Behind him came Unk, serene and 
unruffled. 

"What did you do it for.?** queried young 
Mars* Jeems of his dismayed employee. 
"Don't you know you might as well have 
locked yourself up with a Bengal tiger ?** 

"He had been stealin* your corn, and I 
caught him/* said Mr. Jones defiantly. 

"I ain*t,** said Unk. 

Neither* young Mars* Jeems nor Little Mr. 
William had the slightest doubt as to which 
spoke the truth. 

"I ain't nuver had no use fur oberseers,** 
commented Ommirandy, when she heard of 
the affray. "Nuther is young Mars* Jeems, 
nur ole mars*, *scusin* dey bpfe had *em, 
*case Kingsmill is had *em sence it was Kings- 
mill. But oberseers somehow nuver did fit 
in betwix* dese here white folks an* de niggers 
on dis place. De bes* thing ter make a corn- 
fiel* nigger work, is ter have another nigger 
arfter him— a head man what come f om some 
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o' dem Affigan kings on de t'other side o' de 



water/' 



li 



I dunno 'bout dat/' replied Simon. "Mr. 
Berkeley's Affigan Tom at Barnoaks mighty- 
nigh beat all dem niggers ter death over 
dar. What ole-time niggers needs is ole- 
time white gennulmens on de plantations. 
Who uver heerd o' Mars' Jeems hittin' one 
o' his niggers ? Nuther is he sho' 'nuf cussed 
'em; nur ole mars' befo' him." 

"Simon," said Ommirandy, "I b'lieve you 
is got some sense, arfter all." 



The leaves were turning yellow and red 
along the river-way, and the chill in the air 
and the ploughmen in the fallow fields alike 
bespoke the nearing step of autumn. There 
had been more than one consultation of late 
in the library between Little Mr. William and 
his father and mother, at which Ommirandy 
was invariably present. These meetings in- 
volved always the ever urgent question of the 
boy's education. He had gone through the 
county public schools, and was ready for the 
academy, and the financial situation de- 
manded early solution. 
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Finally, by dint of curtailing here and col- 
lecting there, and by selling twenty acres 
near the Wharf, which Ommirandy said 
"nuver had been no account, nohow,** Little 
Mr. William's career at the academy, in the 
Piedmont section of the State, was assured. 

"He gwi* do all right up dar, I tell ye,'* 
asserted Ommirandy proudly to Uncle Jonas 
and to Simon. "Den, when he quit dar, he 
gwine down ter de college at Williamsburg. 
Arfter dat he gwine ter de University. Den 
he gwi' come back an' rule Kingsmill. Dat 
de way dey all on 'em is done done." 

In late September the boy left home for 
the academy, and it seemed to Ommirandy 
when he went that the sunshine had lost its 
charm. She saw the hunchback, the evening 
after Little Mr. William's departure, standing 
at the end of the back porch, where the brass- 
bound water-bucket sat on its perennial shelf, 
surmounted by the accustomed long-handled 
gourd. He was foolishly fingering the boy's 
fishing-tackle. 

" He done gone," said Ommirandy, and the 
deformed man turned and looked at her with 
such a wistfulness as a dog has who has lost 
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his master. He made no reply, but turned 
away, and no one saw him again on the Kings- 
mill plantation. 

The Shunway's going was like his coming, 
unheralded and unexpected. Ommirandy ad- 
dressed the kitchen on his disappearance. 

**He like de Book say 'bout dem dat is 
born an' dem dat dies. Dey fetches nothin' 
inter de worl' an' dey takes nothin' outer it. 
He done disappear like de sora when fros' 
come. De ma'shes full o' sora one day — 
nuthin' but sora. Nex' mornin' de fros' 
done come, and de sora done gone. De fros' 
hit de hunkback when Little Mr. William went 
ter de 'cademy. I seen de po' little creetur 
cryin' out dar by de fishin'-poles." 

She wiped the corner of her eye with the 
corner of her blue-checked apron. When she 
repeated to young Mars' Jeems what she had 
said to the kitchen-company about Unk's de- 
parture, he remarked gravely: 

"You're mistaken, Mirandy. He brought 
much with him and he took away much when 
he went. I hope he'll come back." 

For a time Ommirandy did not quite un- 
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derstand what young Mars' Jeems meant. 
Then it dawned on her. 

Simon after a little while stealthily voiced 
a suspicion that soon became current on the 
plantation. It travelled in whispers and 
took shape in vague intimations; but its hold 
grew steadily more tenacious upon the super- 
stitious darky mind with the continued prog- 
ress of time that brought no solution of the 
mystery. It came to Mr. Jones, too, at last 
in some vague, inescapable way that appalled 
and terrified him. He held his peace, and at 
last departed also. 

"Mr. Jones, he gittin' ole,'* commented 
Simon sardonically. "He say oberseers is 
out o' fashion sence de war, nohow. I 'spec' 
he's right.'* 

Little Mr. William came home from the 
academy in the following June, and the sora 
thronged the marshes in the fall. But there 
was no sign of the Shunway. Young Mars' 
Jeems had raised a mild kind of hue and cry 
throughout the peninsula. He had written 
letters and sent inquiries in many directions. 
It seemed strange that one so distinctively 
marked in his person as was Unk should have 
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so completely eluded observation, if, indeed, 
he were still living. Yet no human being of 
the negro freedmen, the boatmen, the fisher- 
men on the river, the oyster-tongers, could be 
found who had seen him since Ommirandy 
had spoken to him on the porch, near the 
water-bucket, as he lovingly fingered Little 
Mr. William's fishing-tackle. 

Sometimes in the dark winter evenings 
young Mars' Jeems, sitting by the window 
near the big desk in the library, would in- 
voluntarily have strange thoughts of his late 
overseer, and of the sullen vindictiveness 
that the man had not infrequently shown; 
and on the heel of these thoughts would come 
others of the mysterious and untraversed 
recesses of the Dragon Swamp that bordered 
the eastern fields of the Kingsmill place. 

"It would be very easy to hide anything 
away forever in that swamp,'* a speechless 
voice would whisper in his ear; and then he 
would think of Unk's "dem." 

"I wonder what 'dem' said to him that he 
had to run away to get rid of 'em.?" com- 
muned young Mars' Jeems with himself. 

By degrees, and with the lapse of time, Unk, 
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the Shunway, faded from the memory of 
Kingsmill, save that now and then its owner 
would recall the deformed man's affection 
for Little Mr. William, and his tenderness to 
all dumb creatures; and Onunirandy would 
recollect some kindly thing that he had done 
for the boy. It was no fault of Little Mr. 
William's that he soon forgot the hunchback. 
It is no fault of youth, the beautiful, that it 
possesses the divine capacity to forget. 

In October of the second autumn after 
the Shunway had blown in and blown out 
again, young Mars' Jeems had an invitation 
from an old army comrade to go upon a hunt- 
ing-trip to one of the many islands that border 
the ocean side of the Eastern Shore. Times 
had grown more and more strenuous at Kings- 
mill, and ready cash for even the cheapest 
excursion was hard to raise. But his friend 
was a near and dear one, and the call was al- 
luring, and his household all conceived that 
the master of Kingsmill needed a change of 
air and scene. 

"I don't think I ought to go," he said to 
Onmiirandy doubtfully. "I can't afford it." 

"You got ter go," said the old woman. "I 
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got ten dollars right here in my pocket I been 
savin' fur ye/' 

"Mirandy, you're a damned old idiot/' he 
said, turning his face away and fumbling 
with some papers on the desk. 

They had been on the little island about 
two days. The hunting was fine, and young 
Mars' Jeems and his friend had brought back 
each evening to the little hotel in the tiny 
fishing-hamlet a substantial bag of ducks 
and marsh-fowl. On the morning of the 
third day they came upon a tumble-down 
hut, near the high pines in the upper part of 
the island, almost in the shadow of the gov- 
ernment lighthouse. A thin smoke was curl- 
ing up from the chimney in the crisp autumn 
air; but there was no sign of life visible about 
the place. 

"Thar's a hunchback nigger stays thar, 
sometimes,'* said the guide, "but he spends 
most of his time with the ponies. He's a 
natural. He's pow'ful shy o' strangers an' 
folks genuUy. But I often stop by to see 
him, and he's told me all about himself. 
We're purty good frien's." 

The guide told them that the absent occu- 
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pant of the cabin had once lived on the main- 
land, with a master who was kind to him, and 
with his master's son, Ben, whom he adored. 
The boy had been drowned, and the boy's 
father had sold the place and moved away. 

"The darky stayed there awhile, and then 
people that he couldn't see began to talk to 
him,*' said the guide. "They asked him 
where his friend Ben was, and why he didn't 
go look for him. So the little chap went away 
to get rid of the voices. He got across the 
bay somehow, and there he came to another 
place, where he found Ben — only now they 
called Ben Little Mr. William. And there 
was a horse there named Black Oyster, and 
they were all good to him. Then the people 
with the voices came and took Ben away 
again, and he couldn't stay. So he came here." 

"How does he manage to get along.?" 
asked young Mars' Jeems. 

The guide said that the hunchback had an 
old boat, and that sometimes he tonged for 
oysters, but that the people at the lighthouse 
took care of him. 

"I wonder if he would like to go back?" 
soliloquized young Mars' Jeems. 
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"He says he wouldn't go anywhere away 
from the ponies. He says he's happy here, 
and that he's got his work to do." 

Then he explained that the droves of wild 
ponies on the island, which subsist on the 
coarse grass of the marshes, often have a hard 
time to get water. There are no springs or 
streams, and the tough little beasts, with all 
their resourcefulness, often suffer from thirst. 

"Unk makes a business of diggin' the 
water-holes for 'em. And in the winter-time 
he cleans off the snow in places, so that they 
can get to the grass. The ponies are wild 
enough with everybody else, but sometimes 
you'll see a drove of 'em foUowin' the Shun- 
way about the marshes. He's closer to the 
dumb creeturs than he is to folks. No, sir. 
He wouldn't go away, with the winter comin' 
on. He thinks thar wouldn't be nobody to 
take care o' the ponies if he left. If you 
want to see him, yonder he is now." 

They looked beyond the shadows of the 
pines, and saw the Shunway standing in the 
sunshine between two of the little animals, 
with his arms about their necks. 
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The trees had never seemed greener or 
the grass more luxuriant to the denizens of 
Kingsmill than on the September morning 
when Mis' Nancy, with a light shawl thrown 
about her shoulders, and the patient, half- 
pained smile on her face, sat in the rocking- 
chair on the porch and deprecated the expense 
that the recently much-discussed visit to her 
old schoolmate and friend would involve. 

The waters of the river, visible in its broad 
expanse for a sweep of many miles, gleamed 
amethystine-blue under the brilliant early 
autumn sun, and the low-lying bank of its 
farther shore, set with faintly visible build- 
ings that seemed white in the sunshine, en- 
compassed a panorama of quiet and peaceful 
beauty. 

''Hold de hank straight, boy,'* growled 
Ommirandy to Tibe. 

She occupied a low chair some distance 

from Mis' Nancy, and addressed herself to 

the juvenile darky, son of Janey and grand- 
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son of Uncle Jonas, known to young Mars' 
Jeems as Tiberius the Great. 

Tibe had been caught by the old woman 
while meandering around the Kingsmill yard 
in search of guinea eggs, and incontinently 
hauled up on the porch to hold Onunirandy's 
hank while she wound the cotton yarn into a 
nimble ball with her ancient but still agile 
fingers. 

"Dat what I doin*, marm,'* responded 
Tibe, lifting one end of the hank about a 
foot higher than the other. 

"You sutny orter make her go, young 
Mars* Jeems,'* said the old woman to the 
owner of Kingsmill, who sat by his wife with 
an ante-bellum copy of "The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor'* open face downward on his knee. 

"I think it would do her good, Mirandy,'* 
acquiesced young Mars' Jeems. "She stays 
here, and thinks about everything on the plan- 
tation, and never gets outside of the yard. 
I am sure it would do her good to get up into 
the mountain country.'* 

"Dey was sebenty-two guinny aigs in dat 
one nes' out dar in de clover-patch over by 
de fur cornder o' de yard," interjected Tibe. 
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*'I jes' been done count 'em when you come 
dar an' kotch me." 

Ommirandy stopped winding. 

''You put dem ban's o' yourn on a level, 
anybow/' sbe said. "You ain't got no sense 
'bout boldin' a bank. I dunno wbat gwi' 
'come o' you little new-issue free-scbool nig- 
gers. Did you tetcb dem eggs .?" 

"Yas'm," responded Tiberius. "I tetcbed 
'em. I was 'bleedged fur ter turn some uv 
'em over fur ter count 'em. Dey was sebenty- 



two in one nes'." 



Well, if dat don't beat all!" exclaimed 
tbe old woman, dropping ber unwound ball 
on tbe floor and leaning back in ber low 
cbair in supreme disgust. "You done mint 
de wbole business !" 

Tiberius tbe Great seemed mere interested 
tban daunted by Ommirandy's rebuke. Young 
Mars' Jeems laugbed aloud, and tbe pained 
smile on Mis' Nancy's face was accentuated. 

"Ain't you got no sense, nigger .?" demanded 
tbe old woman. " I know yo' gran'daddy ain't 
got mucb; but you mougbt 'a' enberited 
some gumption fom Janey. Sbe been takin' 
keer o' Jonas an' you an' de t'otbers sence 
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yo' pa died — 'scusin' what young Mars' 
Jeems an' Mis' Nancy is done fur you-all. 
Name o' Gord, what you put yo' han' in dat 
guinny nes' fur ? " 

"Fur ter count de aigs, marm/' replied 
Tibe, with an inevitable logic derived from 
his public-school training. 

"Is you distracted, Tiberius?'* queried 
Ommirandy . " Don't you know dem guinnys 
ain't nuver gwi' lay in dat place no mo' ? 
Ain't nobody uver tell you, ef you put yo' 
han' in a guinny nes', dey nuver comes back 
dar ? When you git de eggs out o' whar de 
guinny-fowls all lays, you got ter do it wid a 
silver spoon, an' leave three eggs. Dem birds 
kin not only smell, but dey kin count, too." 

Tiberius grinned at her vacuously, and was 
silent. 

"Is dat what dey teach you at de free 
school ? 'Fo' Gord, I c'n take a hick'ry- 
switch an' fling mo' sho' 'nuf eddication inter 
you little free niggers in ten minutes dan 
dat bow-legged, horn-speckticle cullud school- 
teacher down dar by de church gwi' git inter 
you-all in ten years. Young Mars' Jeems, 
you cudden do more fur Mis' Nancy dan ter 
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sen' her ter de mount'ns. She needs it. You 
kin remembrance how ole mars* useter al- 
ways take mis' ter de White SuflFrer in de late 
summer? Many's de time I been dar wid 



em. 



The conversation was desultory, and even- 
tuated in the disclosure by Ommirandy that 
she had been watching the universal guinea 
nest that Tibe had invaded, in the hope of 
contributing by the sale of its eggs a sub- 
stantial sum toward the expense that would 
be incidental to Mis' Nancy's trip to the 



mountams. 



I done been see de man at Yellowley's 
Sto' an' he promis' ter take all on 'em at de 
market price. Hole de hank straight, Tibe- 
rius ! Ef you don't, I gwi' hit you wid dis here 
broom ! It look like you gotter have sump'n 
ter make yo' ban's still all de time, fur ter 
keep 'em out o' trouble. Drap dat en' o' de 
hank ter a level, I tell ye." 

"Yas'm," responded the boy, becoming 
loquacious with the imaginative mendacity 
of untrained childhood. "Dat what mammy, 
she all de time sayin'. I remembrance when 
I was a teenchy-weenchy baby in de cradle, 
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mammy she useter put a tetch o' merlasses 
on my fingers, an' den stick some pillow- 
feathers onter de merlasses. It useter keep 
me working a-pickin' de feathers fust ofF'n 
one han' an' den oflF'n de t'other han\ Fast 
as dey git on one han' I remembrance I gits 
'em onter de t'other han'. It useter make me 
quiet all day." 

He related the experience with an assurance 
calculated to disarm all criticism. 

"You remembrance it, duz you?" queried 
Ommirandy scornfully. "You remembrance 
what happen when you was a baby in de 
cradle ! Young Mars' Jeems, is you hear dat ? 
I been sayin' fur a long time, dat dis here 
boy is gwi' come ter a bad en'. He de spit 'n' 
image o' Jonas. He ack like he warn't no 
kin ter Janey." 

Tibe's vacuous grin grew in dimensions, and 
he held one end of the hank higher than ever. 

"I done been watchin' dat guinny nes' fur 
mo'n a week," she continued, " an' here come 
along dis little eddicated free-school nigger, 
an' stick his rusty fis' in de nes'. Hole 
yo' right han' down, boy!" she concluded 
viciously, giving the cotton yarn a jerk that 
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snapped the thread. Tibe picked up the 
ends and tied them with apparent humility, 
in contemplation of the old woman^s short- 
handled broom that lay by her chair. 

When Tiberius was finally dismissed, and 
Ommirandy and young Mars' Jeems had 
helped her mistress into the house, it had 
been settled that Mis' Nancy was to accept 
her old friend's invitation and pay her a 
visit in the town beyond the mountains, and 
that Ommirandy was to accompany her. 

"She 'bleedge ter have somebody ter tote 
water fur her, an' make her comftable an' 
wait on her," said Ommirandy. 

"She is entitled to have a servant with 
her, Mirandy," said young Mars' Jeems. 
AH of the Kingsmill women have had 'em." 
For hunnerds an' hunnerds o' years," 
responded the old woman loyally. "An' dey 
gwi' keep on havin' uv 'em 'twel dey die. 
Don't you werry yo'se'f 'bout dat, honey. 
De Lord, he gwineter purvide 'em, 'scusin' 
de Yankees an' de freedom. Ain't mis' done, 
many's de time, read it ter us out'n de Book 
in de loom-room : * Mine elec' an' my servants 
shall dwell dar' ? Dat means you-all an' 
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we-all gwi* always dwell at Kingsmill. It 
come out o' Isaiah. I remembrance it a heap 
better dan Tibe remembrance dem feathers/* 

Ommirandy accepted with a ready and un- 
questioning acquiescence Mis' Nancy's tacit 
estimate of the social importance of the fam- 
ily of her hostess in the little town beyond 
the Blue Ridge; but the old woman's sus- 
picion of the colored population of the place 
was aroused from the moment when Imogen, 
the spry young maid servant, came into Mis' 
Nancy's room on the evening of their arrival 
to tender her services to her mistress's guest. 
The tender was coldly but civilly declined by 
the old woman. 

"/ gwi' look arfter Mis' Nancy whQe she 
here," said Ommirandy to Imogen. *'I gwi' 
fetch her water, an' make her bed, an' wait 
on her. She ain't useter no other servant 
but me doin' fur her." 

"You don't have ter fetch no water," re- 
sponded Imogen with asperity. "De water 
is in de pipes. See here !" 

She went to the stationary basin and 
turned the faucet. 
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"Well, / gwV do fur her, anyhow,'* re- 
sponded the old woman, regarding the flow- 
ing water with a questioning look. 

Imogen withdrew after Mis' Nancy had 
thanked her. 

"I been hear dat dey ain't so many niggers 
over here in dis country ez dey is in Tide- 
water," said the old woman. "I reck'n dat's 
howcome dey don't tote de water over here, 
like we-all duz at Kingsmill." 

She went over to the basin and turned the 
stream on and off curiously. 

"'Fo' de Lord, dey think dey know mo' 
'bout whar water ought ter go dan de 
Almighty," she grumbled. "Dey makin' it 
run up-hill." 

Her visit to the kitchen after supper ac- 
centuated her critical attitude toward the 
servants on the place. 

"Dese here cuUuds ain't like dem in Tide- 
water," she said to Mis' Nancy. "Dat 
cook-'oman down dar in de cellar, she tell 
me her name is Miz' Nellins — ^yas'm, Miz' 
Nellins — an' she ax me what was my entitle. 
I answer her, I ain't got no entitle 'scusin' 
Ommirandy. I give her ter know dat quality 
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niggers on de t'other side o' de mount'n don't 
go by no name o' Miz' ur Mister, like de white 
folks. She primp herse'f, an' she say: *My! 
Is dot possible?' An' I say: 'It ain't only 
possible, but it's so, an' also.* I say: 'Ef you 
was ter tell young Mars' Jeems yo' name was 
Miz' Nellins, he'd think you was givin' him 
some o* yo' instance.' Den she say: * 'Scuse 
me!^ An' I done so. I ax her what her sho'- 
'nuf name is, an' she say: *Patsey.' I say: 
*Patsey,' you kin gimme my supper.' She 
'pear ter me younger'n Philadelphy, so I say 
ter her: *You kin call me Ommirandy, an' 
dat's enough.' She dat Immygen gal's 
mother." 

In a day or two after their arrival Om- 
mirandy informed Mis' Nancy that there 
were frequent colored visitors to the kitchen, 
and that among them was a young negro 
man who was evidently a suitor of Im- 
ogen's. 

"I ain't nuver gwine ter git used ter no 
kitchen in de cellar, no mo'n I is ter dis 
here water runnin' in dis wash-basin. I ain't 
excusin' dese here white folks o' nothin', 
Mis' Nancy; but whar I been useter all my 
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life, dey had de kitchen out in de yard. An' 
dis here house is got too many long sta'r steps 
in it fur a duck-legged ole nigger like me. 
But I boun' ter go down dar ter git my meals' 
vittles ur starve; an' when I duz go, I sees dem 
Mister an' Miz' an' Miss darkies in all dey 
glory; an' it's wuth de trip. Dey ack like 
dey was all carriage-comp'ny. It's * Mister 
Paul,' an' 'Miss Immygen,' an' 'Miz' Nellins.' 
Dat young nigger boy, he look at me, kinder 
curisome, an' he ain't call me nuthin' yit. 
He 'pear ter seem like he was skeered dat I 
was gwi' jump on him, all spraddled-out. 
'Fo' Gord, Mis' Nancy, I ain't got nothin' 
'gin him, nur any o' dese town folks 'scusin' 
dey ain't like my folks." 

Mis' Nancy's color was not long in coming 
back to her cheeks in the bracing mountain 
atmosphere, and she soon felt better. She 
listened with undisguised amusement to Om- 
mirandy's comments on the new acquain- 
tances of her race, and wished that young 
Mars' Jeems might be there to hear them. 

Each new day brought forth from the old 
woman the narrative of some incident that 
to her mind illustrated the inferiority of the 
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local black people to her familiars at Kings- 
mill. 

"Town niggers! town niggers!" she would 
ejaculate, as she went about her duties in 
Mis' Nancy's room. 

"De parson was here ter dinner/' Om- 
mirandy said on the last evening of Mis' 
Nancy's visit. "I wish you mought 'a' seed 
him. 'Long-tail black coat like dat one Mr. 
Sinjinn give Jonas, beaver hat, white shirt, 
an' white things hangin' down over his shiny 
shoes like he gwi' lose some o' his under- 
clo'es. Our Rev'un' at home, he couldn' tetch 
him wid a forty-foot pole. He eat a fine 
dinner, an' two o' de deacons, dey eat wid 
him. When dey was gone, I sez ter Patsey: 
'Looky here, Patsey, it 'pears ter me like you 
was feedin' seb'ral famblies out o' dis here 
kitchen.' 'No, marm,' she sez, 'de minister 
he say we don't have ter feed mo'n two out- 
side famblies fom no one kitchen.' Is you 
uver heerd de beat o' dat. Mis' Nancy?" 

Mis' Nancy smiled, and the old woman 
continued : 

"Dey's sump'n gwine on in dis here house 
dat dese white folks here don't know nothin' 
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'bout. 'Tain't none o* my bizness, an' I 
ain't gwi' give 'em away. I makes it a rule 
not to give no cuUud pussons away, 'scusin' 
ter you an' ter young Mars' Jeems. But dey 
actin' mighty cur'ous, Patsey an' Immygen 
an' dat young Paul, an' all on 'em." 

She paused in her narrative, while Mis' 
Nancy listened. 

"I reck'n you ain't nuver notice dat alley 
what runs down de side o' de house fom de 
street, is you. Mis' Nancy ? " 

Mis' Nancy had not observed the par- 
ticular alley in question, but she informed 
Ommirandy that many city and town houses 
had such alleys or areaways, in order to 
connect the back premises with the street. 

"I dunno nothin' 'bout dat," said the old 
woman. "But 'fo' Gord, dat alley been 
swarmin' wid niggers all day. I been watch- 
in' out o' de winder while you was drivin', 
an' dey been comin' an' goin' in all shapes an' 
sizes, men, wimmen, an' chillun. Dey wus- 
ser'n dese here little ants when you step on 
dey house. Most uv 'em is been fetchin' in 
all sorts o' bundles, wropt up in paper, ur 
hid in things so's you can't see what dey got. 
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An' dat parson an' de deacons, dey's been 
perambulatin* an* p'radin' an' prancin' back- 
wards an' forruds; an' mo' cullud wimmen 
whisp'rin' an' gigglin' dan uver I see git inter 
one small lane befo'. Dey's sump'n gwi' 
happen roun' here 'fo' long; but de white 
folks down-sta'rs, dey don't 'pear ter notice 
it, an' 'tain't none o' my bizness." 

When Ommirandy came up to Mis' Nancy's 
room from her supper she was out of breath. 

"Dem dar steps ter de cellar is killin' 
me," she said. "I thank Gord we's gwine 
home ter-morrer." 

Then she continued: 

"It's like a graveyard down dar in dat 
kitchen ter-night. Dar warn't none o' de 
outsiders in ter supper. Eben dat young 
Paul, he done made hisse'f skase. Patsey 
shfe nuver say two words endurin' o' de supper, 
an' Immygen she look glum ez a wet hen wid 
draggled tail-feathers. I ain't nuver see no 
darkies vanish like dat swarm o' culluds dat 
was here ter-day is done vanish dis here night. 
Gord knows what's done become uv 'em." 

"Maybe it's the calm before the storm," 
said Mis' Nancy, falling in with the old 
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woman's mood. *' Possibly they are going 
to give their minister a pound-party/' 

The night came on apace; and after help- 
ing to prepare her mistress for bed Om- 
mirandy lay down on the low couch at the 
far end of the room with her clothes on. 
The busy hum of the streets subsided; and 
the noise of a cricket outside the window 
made the old woman almost fancy that she 
was once more at home at Kingsmill. She 
fell asleep, and dreamed of pleasant things 
at the old place in Tidewater. 

Her placid slumber, after a period of in- 
definite and tranquil repose, was broken at 
length by a most unusual and startling oc- 
currence. 

She roused herself on her elbow and looked 
out through the open window into a cloud- 
less and star-strewn sky. 

"Name o' Gord V' she muttered under her 
breath. "Whatdat?*' 

She could feel the house shaking, with a 
faint and swaying motion that to the in- 
habitants of a seismic country would have 
seemed unmistakable. The movement lasted 
for a few minutes, and then ceased. Again 
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it begun, and again was as perceptible and 
as distinct as before. A deathlike silence lay 
over everything; and the oscillation was as 
regular and as rhythmic as the strophe and 
antistrophe of a Greek chorus. 

"It's a yearthquake, sho' V' she ejaculated, 
arising from her couch. 

She sat on the side of her low bed for a 
moment and listened intently. 

Then she laughed softly. 

"Ah-yi!" she said aloud. 

The cricket outside had long since ceased 
his jocund chirping, and the silence was so 
dense that Ommirandy felt that it was like a 
big black cake, and that she could cut it with 
a kitchen knife. 

Then faint, far away, elusive as elfin harp- 
ing, she caught the almost inaudible tones of 
a fiddle. 

" Um-huh ! '' she said. " Dey ain't no doubt- 
in' it. Dat's what 'tis!" 

She felt in the dark for her carpet slippers 
and, thrusting her feet into them, moved 
cautiously and carefully toward the fire- 
place, on the mantel of which she kept the 
candle and box of matches which Mis' Nancy 
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had brought with her from Kingsmill. Se- 
curing these, she opened the door, and when 
she was outside in the passageway she struck 
a light. 

The swaying motion and the elfin music 
had ceased together. She stood there, won- 
dering if she might be dreaming. After a 
little while the notes of the violin came up to 
her once more from the lower regions, faint, 
far-away, hushed. She crept stealthily down 
the stairs to the street floor, and noticed 
that by the grandfather's clock in the hall it 
was ten minutes of three o'clock. 

"I ain't nuver understand howcome folks 
in dis country has winders over de do's, inside 
de house. Dey ain't nuver had 'em at Kings- 
mill," she said to herself, as with lit candle 
in hand she started to descend the stairway 
that led down into the kitchen basement. 
"But, 'fo' Gord, I sees de good uv 'em, in 
places whar dey's folks dat acks like dese 
here town niggers acks." 

She blew out the candle and paused on one 
of the upper steps of the basement staircase. 
The swaying movement of the house was 
now more perceptible to her than ever; and 
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the music, though on the faintest minor key, 
as if muffled and disguised, was more distinctly 
audible than it had been when she was up- 
stairs. 

She leaned over the balustrade and looked 
through the big transom over the kitchen 
door, through which the light shone with a 
radiance that made her fear that she might 
be seen from the room on her perch upon the 
steps. 

"*Ha! ha!' said de fox, wid his pocket 
full o' rocks,'' she quoted to herself. "'I 
done kotch you!' " 

The kitchen was a large room, extending 
the full length of the house, and from her 
coign of vantage Ommirandy had a good view 
of a large part of it. 

The scene that met her gaze was an odd 
one; and the old woman chuckled with re- 
pressed merriment as she regarded it. 

"Mis' Nancy, she done tell de trufe," she 
conunented, "when she talk about de calm an' 
de storm. De storm, it done hit here in full 
Wars'; but, 'fo' Gord, it's de silentes' storm 
dat uver I looked at ! Dey ain't no poun*- 
party 'bout dat !" 
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After watching the unconscious occupants 
of the kitchen for some minutes, she retraced 
her steps, holding on tightly to the unlit 
candle and the box of matches, and feeling 
her way back as cautiously as she had come. 
The strains of the fiddle were now in a di- 
minuendo; and the old woman gave a jump, 
with her heart in her mouth, when the big 
hall clock banged the hour of three in her ear 
as she passed it in the black silence. 

*'Dis here devilish house is beyant me!'* 
she muttered as she continued on her way up 
the stairs to Mis' Nancy's room. "Gord 
knows what's de nex' thing gwi' happen. 
I'se pintedly glad we-all's gwine home in de 



mornin'." 



She slipped quietly into Mis' Nancy's 
room and, undressing in the dark, was soon 
asleep, with her last consciousness that of 
the faint and elusive music below and the 
almost imperceptible movement of the build- 
ing. She dreamed that she was a child again, 
being gently rocked asleep in the cradle of 
her childhood to the crooning notes of her 
mother's voice, lost in the long-ended years. 

In the morning she followed Mis' Nancy 
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down to the breakfast-room, where they 
found the mistress of the mansion interrogat- 
ing, with an appearance of considerable sur- 
prise, an unknown, neatly dressed young 
colored girl, who had just brought the break- 
fast up from the kitchen. 

Yas'm," said Amanda, the newcomer, 
Imogen, she got married las' night at de 
Ebenezer Church ter Mr. Paul; an' Miz' 
Nellins, she got me ter come here ter take 
Imogen's place, an' wait on de table 'twel 
she git home fom her weddin'-tower nex* 
week." 

"Imogen married?" queried Mis' Nancy's 
hostess of Amanda. "Why didn't her mother 
tell me about it .?" 

"I dunno'm," responded Amanda. "All 
Miz' Nellins say was fur me ter come an' 
take her place." 

When they were seated at the table the 
head of the house was interested to ask Mis' 
Nancy if she had been disturbed in the night 
by any peculiar noise or movement. 

"The mountain air makes me sleep very 
soundly," she replied. She had noticed noth- 
ing unusual. 
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His attention was attracted by a smothered 
chuckle from Ommirandy, who lingered in 
the room, with the double purpose of seeing 
if she might serve her mistress in any way 
and of ascertaining who besides herself was 
cognizant of the nocturnal disturbance which 
had aroused her from her slumbers. 

*'Did you hear anything, Mirandy?'' he 
asked. "I dreamed there was an earth- 
quake.'' 

"Lord, Mars' Henry, you needn't ax me 
nothin' 'bout no yearthquakes. I ain't nuver 
seed ur heerd no yearthquakes. I dunno 
nothin' 'bout dem things. Dey's strangers o' 
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Did you feel the house rocking.^" he 
persisted. 

The unrepressed grin on the old woman's 
usually sombre countenance, and the agitated 
dangling of her ear-hoops, attracted Mis' 
Nancy's attention and aroused her suspicion 
that Ommirandy knew more than she was 
willing to admit. The suspicion grew into 
certainty at the old woman's answer. 

" 'Fo' Gord, marster, I ain't got no bizness 
noticin' nothin' out o' de way in a gennul- 
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man's house whar my mist is' is visit in*. Ef 
dis here house was ter git up on its behime- 
legs, an' rock an' r'ar all over de street out 
dar, 'twudden be becomin' in Mirandy fur 
ter notice it. Nor, sir." 

She held her peace until she and Mis' 
Nancy had returned to Kingsmill. Then 
when her mistress and young Mars' Jeems 
were together again, in the library at home, 
she told them, with hilarious freedom, the 
story of her midnight adventure. 

"I been bustin' ter tell Mis' Nancy 'bout 
it, but I holt it in ontwel I got back here, so 
you mought hear 'bout it, likewise, young 
marster. It beat anything dat uver I see in 
my trabels, an' Fse gwine on some years. 

"Young Mars' Jeems, you knows I ain't 
mix much wid no outside folks, 'scusin' desc 
here on dis plantation sence de s'rrender; an' 
when I went over yonder wid Mis' Nancy I 
warn't adzackly sho' how dem new-issue 
town niggers was gwineter git along wid me. 
I warn't dar mo'n a day 'fo' I diskiver dat 
dey done size me up fo' what dey call *a 
white folks' nigger.' Dey was pow'ful per- 
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lite, an' dey ax me ter church, which I didn' 
go; but dey kinder friz' me. Dey nuver 
'sociated wid me like I was one uv 'em. But 
what beat dat was dey didn' appear ter 
'sociate wid dey white folks none, nuther; an' 
I sez ter myse'f, when niggers stop 'sociatin' 
wid dey white ladies an' gennulmens it's 
good-by, niggers. I et wid 'em an' talk ter 
'em; an' it 'peared ter me like half de cuUud 
folks in dat town come ter dat kitchen en- 
durin' o' de time we was dar. Den ter' clap 
de climax, I see 'em swarmin' in by de side 
lane ter de back o' de house, whar de kitchen 
was, de day befo' we come away, fetchin' 
bun'les an' barskets an' buckets; but I 
cudden fine out what it was dey was fetchin' 
in 'em. 'Way late in de night de house be- 
gin ter rock an' swing an' sway, like 'twas 
gwinetcr wake up ewybody in it; an' I 
heerd a fiddle dat soun' ter me like it was 
'bout a mile down in de groun'. I crope down 
de sta'rs, an' look' thoo de winder dey got 
over de kitchen do', an' den I seed what was 
gwine on. Dat dine'-room gell, Immygen, 
dat was de cook's daughter, she had done got 
married early in de night, an' de whole con- 
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g'egation — preacher, elders, deacons, an' all 
uv 'em — had come ter de infare. Thoo de 
winder I could see a table in de fur cornder o' 
de room, wid hams an' turkeys an' cakes an' 
pies piled up on it a foot high; an' out in 
front o' de table sot a little darky on a stogl 
wid a fiddle. He was a' orful little-bitty 
nigger wid a' orful little-bitty fiddle, playin* 
a' orful little-bitty chune; but, bless Gord, 
young Mars' Jeems, he was sho' 'nuf a-playin' 
dat chune. It was *Git yo' pardners, fus* 
kwattilion,' but ef he called any figgers while 
he was a-fiddlin' I cudden hear him call 'em. 
Dem culluds was so full o' de music o' dat 
little fiddle dey didn' 'pear ter need ter have 
no figgers called fur 'em. Dey look' like dey 
jes' knowed 'em all anyhow. Dar dey was, 
de whole kit'n'bile uv 'em, out in de mid- 
dle o' de flo', sasshayin' back'ards an' forruds, 
an' crossin' over an' swingin' pardners, an' 
ewy nigger man an' 'oman in de comp'ny 
darncin' in dey sock-feets. Dat's de Gord's 
trufe, young Mars' Jeems. I lay, dey ain't 
nothin' like it uver been seed dis side o' dem 
mount'ns. I been ter many a' infare an' 
darnce in my day at Ole Town, an' roun' 
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about dis here countryside; an' I been hear 
'em 'ha-ha!' an' larf an' raise a racket ter 
'sturb de neighborhood fur a mile. But 'fo' 
Gord, sir, it was de fus' time dat uver I see 
sich a party, down in a cellar-kitchen, wid 
ewy black nigger dar a-darncin' like he was 
gwi' break his neck in his sock-feets, an' 
nary one uv 'em makin' a soun'. But dey 
was havin' fun all de same. De parson, 
he had on white yarn socks, an' a long-tail 
coat, an' de coat-tails an' de socks was a- 
keepin' time ter de teeny little-bitty chune on 
de teeny little-bitty fiddle. He holt one big 
han', wid a brass ring on it, over his mouf, 
ter keep f'om larfin' out loud, an' he swing de 
young winmien wid de l;'other han'. De 
bride, she had on red stockin'-feets an' a 
short white skirt; an' when de parson hit de 
corriders wid her dar was sich a flyin' o' skirts 
an' coat-tails ez showed upSmo' red legs dan 
we sees down here, ur de law allows. An' all 
de time de darncin' was gwine on, wid de men 
an' de gells a-stuffin' dey pocket-hanchkers 
in dey moufs an' holdin' dey ban's up ter 
dey faces fur ter keep quiet, dat house was 
a-rockin' an' a-swayin' an' a-rampagin' in a 
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way ter wake de dead. Den dey stop de 
kwattilion, and de teeny-bitty nigger tetched 
up de Ole Ferginyeh Reel on his teeny-bitty 
fiddle. He made dat fiddle talk, mun, eben 
ef it was a-whisperin' ter itse'f ; an' I got ter 
kind o' thinkin' 'bout de times I useter have 
at dem darnces, mighty nigh a hunnerd years 
ago, when mis' fus' tuk me Tom Ole Town, 
'twel it seem ter me like I wanted ter git 
in dat room, wid dem niggers, an' go down 
de middle wid de blark parson in de white 
yarn sock-feets myse'f. I ain't nuver seed 
so many diffunt cullud socks ez I seed at 
dat infare. Gord knows what dey all done 
wid dey shoes; but dey warn't a livin' sinner 
in de gang dat had on even so much ez a 
slipper, 'scusin' one o' de young deacons dat 
had tuk supper dar a few nights befo'. I 
reck'n he must 'a' been skeered dat de white 
folks mought come down f'om up-sta'rs an' 
raid 'em; an' dat's howcome he had his p'yar 
o' number 'leben brogans tied together an' 
hung roun' his neck, like a string o' beads. 
An' it 'peared ter me like dat deacon wid de 
big brogans was shovin' de hefties' foot in dc 
whole cong'egation. Lord, he could darnce ! 
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"I watched 'em dar fur a little while, an' 
den I crope back up-sta'rs ter bed. I didn' 
wait ter see 'em git onter dat table o' per- 
wisions; but dey must 'a' done dat ez silent 
ez dey done de darncin'. When I went down 
ter bre'kfas' de nex' mornin' dey wa'n't no 
sign o' used plate ur dish in de room. Ewy- 
thing was jes' ez spick an' span ez it was de 
mornin' befo', an' Patsey dat dey call Miz' 
Nellins, she sot dar an' po'ed out my coffee 
jes' ez calm ez ef she nuver had heerd ur 
drempt o' no infare. 

" 'Was anything importan' gwine on lars' 
night?' sez I ter Patsey. 

" She holp herse'f ter a big plate o' baddy- 
bread an' half uv a fried roe-herrin', an' she 
looks me in de face ez cool ez de middle in- 
side seed uv any cowcumber you uver see. 

"'Nor'm,' she sez, 'nuthin' 't'all, 'scusin' 
my daughter Inunygen, she got married ter 
Mr. Paul at de Ebenezer Baptis' at nine 
p. M. lars' night,' she sez. 

"'Oh, did she?' I sez. 'I think I heerd 
sump'n' 'bout it up-sta'rs, fom dis young 
gell here dat's a stranger o' mine,' I sez, 
lookin' at 'Mandy dat waited on de break- 
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fas' in de dine'-room. *I b'lieve she did 
menshun it/ 

" * Yas'm/ sez Miz' Nellins, a-chawin' away 
on de baddy-bread an' de roe-herrin', Mey 
all sez it was a reel swell weddin'/ 

" 'An' did de bride an' groom leave on de 
night train ? ' sez I perlitely. 

" ' Dey lef on a' early train,' sez Miz' 
Nellins, de ole hippycrit. 

"Young Mars' Jeems, I done had enough 
o' dem town niggers. Dey ain't like we-all 
15/' 

"I think the trip helped you as well as 
your Mis' Nancy, Mirandy," said young 
Mars* Jeems, fingering his thin imperial. 
"Kind o' cheered you up, didn't it?" 

"It sho' holp Mis' Nancy," replied Om- 
mirandy, chuckling and regarding her mis- 
tress with an affectionate expression on her 
rugged face. "Yas, sir. De mountain air 
sho' holp her." 

Then she said: 

"Young Mars' Jeems, is you been notice 
whether dem guinny-hens is done been back 
ter dat nes' an' laid any mo' eggs dar since 
dat little fool Tibe meddle wid 'em?" 
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"Unc* Jonas, he say it look ter him like 
things ain^t gwine on right on dis here plan- 
tation, somehow,*' observed Delphy to the 
assembled company in the kitchen at Kings- 
mill, 

"Unc* Jonas, he furdermo* say it look ter 
him like Mars' Jeems dunno how ter handle 
Kingsmill like ole mars' useter han'le it in 
his time. He say de guUeys, dey gittin' 
bigger, an' de broom-swadge, it takin' a 
closeter holt on ter de groun', and de stake 
an' rider fences, dey all fallin' down fur lack 
o' new rails. Dat what he say. Unc' Jonas, 
he say, times is done been change' pow'ful 
some, 'bout Kingsmill, sence he furs' knowed 
it." 

"Dat been a long time," ventured Evadne 
timidly. "Unc' Jonas, he done been here all 
his life." 

It was fifteen years after the close of the 
war — ^the only war that ever was or ever 
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could be for the old-timers of Kingsmill. 
They had been lean and strenuous years, 
thronged with the mutations and privations 
and hardships that were but vaguely recog- 
nized or indifferently understood by the un- 
tutored black population, to all of whom the 
struggle's close had brought freedom, and to 
many a propensity to wander from the home 
places, in order to show that they were really 
free. 

The Kingsmill freedmen, with an affec- 
tion generally characteristic of the race, had 
promptly agreed in practical unanimity that 
they would "stay wid Mars' Jeems'*; and 
they had stayed, evincing a constant and in- 
herited loyalty. 

In the kitchen at Kingsmill, even more 
than at Old Town, whose dilapidated white- 
washed cabins faced one another in a long 
street, set with ragged aspen-trees, strenuous 
discussions involving the fortunes of the 
** white folks'' at ''de Gre't House" were of 
more or less frequent occurrence. 

Ommirandy, when she deigned to partici- 
pate at all in these gossiping and inconse- 
quential talks, was always the unfailing upr- 
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holder of the cause of the owner of the place, 
and the stanch defender of all things that she 
considered part and parcel of the illustrious 
past. 

From the moment when the almost incom- 
prehensible news had come to the slaves on 
the plantation that they were free, the old 
woman^s dominating personality had im- 
pressed upon them a sense of their own incon- 
sequence and helplessness, and of the unabated 
dignity and power of young Mars' Jeems. 

"You-all thinks you's free," she would 
say to them scornfully. "But you ain't. 
Dat ain't nothin' but talk. Is you free ter 
go away fom here ? Den, whar you gwine ? 
Who gwi' take keer o' you ef you go ? What 
kin yqu do for yo'se'f ? I tell you, you ain't 
free. You niggers, hear me! I'm preachin' 
ter you !" 

"Amen !" responded Delphy, the cook; and 
Evadne and Ariadne, the chambermaids, and 
Astarte, who looked after the dairy, each 
echoed "Amen!" 

When Delphy on this notable day pro- 
claimed to the assembled kitchen company 
the frank and outspoken criticism of young 
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Mars' Jeems by Uncle Jonas, things came to a 
climax in the old woman's contemplation. 

"He say! Jonas, he say!'' she ejaculated 
with infinite scorn. Her large gold ear-hoops 
trembled with her voice as she arose from her 
seat where she had been nervously smoothing 
the creases from her apron while Delphy was 
talking. " Philadelphy, Fse upsot to hear 
a respect'ble 'oman like you is, comin'-over 
dat ole man's foolish talk. You done been 
here sence I remembrance you, when you was 
a teeny bit o' nigger-gell, totin' de hot baddy- 
cakes an' de buttered waffles f'om de kitchen 
ter de house. Ole mars', he useter say dat 
you was de spryes' little nigger on de place, 
because how come you always fetched in de 
cakes de hottes'. Ole mars', he thought a 
pow'ful lot o' you, Philadelphy. It werries 
me fur ter hear you noratin' ter dese here 
gells what Jonas say 'bout young Mars' 
Jeems." 

A sombre shadow gathered over the harsh 
and buccaneer features of Ommirandy, that 
was indicative of her hurt feelings. 

"Lor', Ommirandy," said Delphy, who re- 
garded her with an admiration that was not 
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devoid of fear. *'Is I done anything wrong? 
I jes' hear him say what I tell you he say, 
when he come in here yistiddy at dinner-time 
fur ter git his meal's vittles. Dat what he 
say, sho\" 

"Umhuh V* she snorted, still standing in 
the attitude of Cicero in the Senate accusing 
Catiline. "Umhuh! I ain't doubtin' dat he 
said it. I ain't doubtin' it. But he ain't 
nuver dahred ter say nothin' like dat ter me. 
I been hear him 'buse de place, an' I tuk it. 
But I ain't nuver yit heerd him 'buse young 
Mars'. Jeems ter my face." 

She paused a moment, and continued : 
"Dat ole man an' me was born de same 
night down dar at Ole Town on dis here very 
plantation. I done knowed him all his life. 
He always is been makin' a row 'mongst de 
niggers, an' he ain't nuver furgive ole mars' 
yit fur havin' me at de Gre't House, whilst 
he stay at Ole Town, an' work in de fiel's. 
It ain't been so pow'ful many years sence I 
tole him right in dis here kitchen : ^onas, I 
knows you. You was born on one side o' de 
road at de Quarters an' me on de t'other side 
de same night, some years back, now. Jonas,* 
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I says, 'you was raisin' a debble of a racket 
dat night, an' 'fo' Gord, you done been keepin' 
on raisin' it uver sence !' " 

The assembled company greeted this sally 
with complimentary laughter. Astarte, who 
was sitting on the wooden bench near the 
fireplace, next to Evadne, poked her com- 
panion in the ribs, and exclaimed: 

"You sho' was talkin' ter him, Ommirandy ! 
You sho' was!" 

The next evening Uncle Jonas, gray and 
patriarchal, with the appropriate stoop and 
the appropriate walking-stick, came to the 
kitchen, as was his frequent custom, to get his 
supper. 

He had never been a man of very vigorous 
frame or constitution, and when the war 
ended, young Mars' Jeems had permitted him 
to continue in the possession of his cabin and 
his garden-patch at Old Town rent-free, and 
had fed and clothed him, and allowed him to 
work or not, as he pleased. 

"Jonas," said Ommirandy, eying him 
sternly as he entered, "I got a crow fur ter 
pick wid you. I been hearin' 'bout you." 

The vague accusation aroused his appre- 
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hension. He paused for a moment before 
taking his accustomed seat in the corner op- 
posite the bench by the fireplace, where the 
pot-hooks and spit of a Colonial era still 
swung in the huge and gaping chimney. 

"'Bout me, Sister M'randy?'* he ques- 
tioned, settling himself rheumatically in his 
chair. "What de martter wid you now? 
What I done fur ter make you quo'ill wid 
me ? Dey ain't no crow 'twixt you an' me, 



marm." 



a 



Yes, dey is," the old woman said tartly. 
"Delphy, here, done tell me you been 'busin' 
young Mars' Jeems." 

He looked very miserable, sitting with his 
hands clasped over the handle of his dog- 
wood stick, and regarding Ommirandy with 
an expression of alarm. 

Whar Delphy?" he asked desperately. 
What dat de 'oman say I say ?" 

Here me ! You sees me !" replied Delphy, 
aroused, and with a note of defiance in her 
voice. "How come you ax dat queshtun, 
Unc' Jonas.? Don't you be callin' me no 
'oman, nuther." 
She held a double handful of corn-dough 
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in both hands, shifting it nervously from one 
to the other. She was "patting a pone'* to 
wrap in the green coUard-leaves on the kitchen- 
table and cook in the ashes on the hearth. 
She knew that Ommirandy was very fond of 
ash-cake and buttermilk for her supper. 

"Philadelphy say you done been flingin'- 
oflF on young Mars' Jeems/' interposed Onuni- 
randy. " She say you claim he dunno how ter 
keep up wid ole mars' on de Kingsmill place." 

The accusation struck a momentary terror 
to Uncle Jonas' s heart. 

"Well, den, it's gospel," he replied, driven 
into a corner and turning at bay. 

Onmiirandy's face became tense with anger. 
If she had been white the color of her counte- 
nance would have seemed scarlet. Being 
after a fashion copper-hued, it took on an ap- 
pearance to Uncle Jonas of an indescribable 
and alarming gray-blackness that he had 
never seen before. 

"De 'oman look like she gwi' fling a duck- 
fit," he said to himself. 

She strode across to where he sat, and shook 
her knuckled fist in his face. 

" 'Fo' Gord ! " she threatened, " You dunno 
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what you talkin' 'bout. I gwi' ebcn up wid 
you fur dat, ef it takes me a hunnerd years. 
Dey ain^t no black, gizzard-footed, low-down 
scrub uv a free-nigger gwi' say anything 'gin 
dese here white folks dat is been here sence 
'fo' de flood, an' me stan' by an' keep my 
mouf shet ! Jonas, don't you b'lievc it ! " 

Uncle Jonas' s grip on the head of his stick 
was such as the old dogwood had never known 
before. All of his injured self-esteem, his 
pride of opinion, his stubborn and jealous 
dislike of Ommirandy's dominating position 
and power on the place, came over him in a 
wave of emotion. But he was foxy in his 
day and generation. He knew her torrential 
volubility when aroused, and he was con- 
scious of his own mferiority to her in debate. 
He dissembled and held his peace. 

For the first time in many months he went 
back from the KingsmiU kitchen to his cabin 
in Old Town unfed. He was too mad to eat 
the tempting victuals that Delphy grudgingly 
set before him. 

Young Mars' Jecms was wont to say to 
Mis' Nancy and to Mr. Sinjinn that Jonas 
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and Baytop had each grown old, and were 
now turned out to graze together, after their 
time of service had ended. But he always 
added, smilingly, that the pasture was green 
in the sunshiny summer weather, and that 
there was no lack of corn in the trough and 
fodder in the rack when the grass went with 
the first frost. It was his metaphorical way 
of stating that he would always take care of 
the old man and the old horse without ever 
again requiring any serious work of either. 

Uncle Jonas's heaviest task was to go to 
the Wharf for the mail when the steamer came 
in every other day on its way up and down 
the river. So, too, this was Baytop's easy 
stint of work, save that his fellow ** grazer" 
had permission to drive him, on Sundays, 
hitched to the spring-wagon, to the colored 
church a mile beyond the Quarters at Old 
Town. 

" Baytop, he been a good hoss in his day,'* 
Uncle Jonas would boast to his grandson, 
Tiberius, a lad of fifteen years, as they sat 
together on the front seat, with an invited 
guest or two in the back part of the little 
wagon, on these red-letter Sabbath days. 
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when the other colored members, including 
the parson himself, walked to "preachin'/' 

"He been a good hoss, but he done work 
hisse'f out. He like me an' Mars' Jeems an' 
de place. He done kinder run down. Bay- 
top is." 

"Gran'pap," asked Tiberius one Sunday 
when they were alone together in the wagon, 
"how ole is Baytop, nohow?" 

"Baytop, he older'n you is, son. Mars' 
Jeems, he rid dis here hoss three year endurin' 
o' de war, arfter he done got shot in de leg an' 
cudden march wid de infant'y no mo'. He 
jined de caval'y den, an' dis here was his hoss. 
Baytop, he mons'ous nigh eighteen year ole. 

"Giddup!" 

Baytop, after his acquired wont during 
many easeful years last past, moved with a 
sedate walk that evinced no kinship to the 
gait that had been his in the old times. 

"Baytop, he a blooded hoss, son. He was 
a racer in his prime, same ez dey tells me 
Mar^' Jeems was when he was a boy at col- 
lege. But de bofe on 'em is done pars' dey 
prime now." 

Uncle Jonas sighed deeply and clucked to 
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Baytop. This intimation of his to his steed 
was a fixed custom no longer productive of 
results, but he still clung to it through 
habit. 

"Gran'pap/' said Tiberius, turning on his 
seat and looking at his grandfather in order 
to note the effect of his communication, "I 
done seed him run." 

"Look-y here, boy!" exclaimed Uncle 
Jonas, giving the reins an involuntary pull 
that caused Baytop to stop still in the road. 
"You ain't done uver hit dis here hoss, is 
you ? 'Case ef you is, an' Mars' Jeems gits 
holt on it, yo' mammy gwi' have ter give you 
a breshin' dat you'll remembrance 'twel you 
won't furgit it!" 

He glared at his grandson with gathering 
suspicion. 

Tiberius grinned. 

"Don't you know," his grandfather con- 
tinued, "dat Mars' Jeems is done gin orders 
long ago dat dey ain't no whup ter be laid 
on his army hoss by nobody on dis here plan- 
tation ? 

"Is you hit him?" 

"Nor, sir. I ain't hit de hoss, an' I ain't 
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seed nobody what is hit him. But I is done 
seed him run, all de same/' 

Uncle Jonas clucked again, and Baytop 
stood motionless. Then he gave the "lines" 
a jerk, and said: 

"Giddup!" 

Baytop got up, after his fashion. 

The old man began to catechise the boy. 
He wanted to know about this unusual 
event in the horse's later history. He sus- 
pected Tiberius of trying to *'fool him,'' and 
yet his credulity inclined him to credit the 
truth of his grandson's assertion. 

For quite a while Tiberius, who delighted 
in nothing more than in teasing his grand- 
parent to the point of frantic exasperation, 
avoided making any further disclosure of his 
knowledge. He evaded the questions pro- 
pounded to him, or answered them irrelevantly 
with chuckles and grins. At length, by dint 
of mingled threats and promises. Uncle Jonas 
succeeded in breaking down the boy's barrier 
of what he called " bafflin' " with him, and 
Tiberius told him a strange tale. 

It had happened one day in the preceding 
winter, when Uncle Jonas, with Mars' Jeems's 
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consent, had permitted his grandson to drive 
Baytop in the spring-wagon alone to the 
Wharf, to get a bucket of oysters that were 
coming to the kitchen on the up-river boat. 
Tiberius, according to his yarn, had just 
gone through the yard-gate and reached the 
point in the lane leading to the river, where 
the lane meets the main county road from 
Yellowley's Store, when a man in the road, 
with a big gripsack in his hand, called to him. 
"He say, 'How long To* de steamer ?"'* 
narrated Tiberius. " I say, ' She done whistle 
fur de Wharf.' He look at his watch an' he 
say, 'Can I git him dar in three minutes V I 
say, 'Dis here boss is a ole army boss, an' he 
can't go out'n a walk.' He say, 'How fur is 
it?' I say, 'Mighty nigh outer a mile.' He 
say, 'Army boss ?' I say, ' Yas, sir.' Dat man 
tuk an' flung his big gripsack inter de 'hime 
part o' de wagon, an' jump in up here on dis 
seat whar you is. He tuk de lines, an' he 
call one word ter Baytop. Baytop, he r'ared 
his head up, like he hear sump'n. He flung 
his ears back, he did; an' den, sir, dat man, 
he call another word, an' Baytop he tuk out 
down de lane ter beat de ban' ! Gran'pap, 
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you ain't nuver seed no hoss on dis place run 
like dis here hoss run dat time. When we 
got ter de Wharf, de steamer she done put off 
de oysters, dat was all de freight dat day, 
an' you could see her startin' ter swing herse'f 
off inter de ribber. De man, he say one mo' 
word ter Baytop, whilst Baytop was runnin', 
an' Baytop Stop at de Wharf like a cannon- 
ball done hit him. De man he jump out o' 
de wagon an' grab his gripsack, an' run thoo 
de shed, almos' samer'n Baytop run. I spec' 
he tuk de boat, 'case I ain't nuver seed dat 
man afo' or sence." 

"Ah-h-h-h!" snarled Uncle Jonas con- 
temptuously. " Giddup ! " 

"I 'clar 'fo' Gord, it's de trufc," protested 
Tiberius. 

"Den how come you ain't done tell me 
nothin' 'bout it befo' ?" demanded his grand- 
father, visibly impressed by the boy's earnest- 



ness. 



I ain't been huntin' fur no trouble 'long 
o' Baytop," he replied sagely. 

"What was dem words, Tibe?" said Uncle 
Jonas. 

"Unh-unh!" responded the boy with cm- 
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phasis. "I ain't gwineter. I ain't nuver 
gwinetcr." 

"How come you ain't ?" demanded the old 
man sternly. 

"Fus' thing Mars' Jeems 'ud know, you'd 
be a-racin' his ole hoss ter meetin' on Sun- 
days, fur ter show off ter de wimmen folks, 
an' he nuver knowin' nothin' 'bout it," said 
Tiberius impudently. 

"'Fo' Gord, I got a mine ter smack you 
out o' dis here wag'n, you ornery brat," re- 
torted Uncle Jonas, while Tiberius hitched 
away from him as far as the narrow limits 
of the seat would permit. 

For weeks a private controversy was waged 
between the two over Tibe's persistent dec- 
lination to give his grandfather the words 
that the old man cudgelled his brain in vain 
to imagine. By every wile and device that 
his aroused fancy could suggest he sought 
in vain to win from Tiberius a recital of the 
magic utterance that had restored to Bay top 
that fire and speed which had been his in the 
vanished days when young Mars' Jeems be- 
strode him in the cavalry, and he scented the 
battle afar off. 
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It was only the day before Ommirandy 
had wounded Uncle Jonas to the quick, and 
humbled his pride before the audience in the 
kitchen, that he had at length succeeded in 
accomplishing by dint of a bribe what all his 
cajoleries and threats had utterly failed so 
long to effect, 

"Tibe, I gwi* give you dis here money ef 
you tell me dem words,'' he said. "Mr. 
Sinjinn, he give it ter me dis mornin', when 
I tuk a letter ter de boat fur him.'* 

He exhibited a shining silver half-dollar 
which Tiberius regarded with eyes of avarice. 

"Dat look ter me like pewter money,'* said 
the boy, drawing nearer and critically in- 
specting the coin in his grandfather's hand. 

"Go 'way fom here, you Tibe !" ejaculated 
Uncle Jonas. "What you talkin' 'bout, 
nigger ? Duz you reck'n any white gen-mun 
gwi' gimme a pewter fifty-cent ?" 

"Lemme feel it fus'," demanded Tiberius, 
vanquished by the prospect of such wealth, 
and stretching forth a grimy and eager paw. 

"You low-down roscal!" chuckled Uncle 
Jonas jocosely. "Duz you think yo' ole 
gran'daddy gwi' try ter fool ye, chile? I 
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dunno what's gwine ter become o' you little 
new-issue free-niggers, nohow." 

"Gimme de money fus', gran'pap," said 
Tiberius warily. "Dis here ain't no pig in a 
poke dat Fse a-sellin' you. You knows what 
you gwi' git. I gwi' tell you dem words, but 
I gotter feel de feel o' dat 'ar money fus'.'* 

"Tibe, ye ain't done tole 'em ter nobody 
else, is you ?" inquired Uncle Jonas. 

He wished the assurance of an absolute 
monopoly in the commodity for which he 
was bargaining. 

"Nor, sir. I ain't done menshun 'em ter 
a soul," responded his grandson. 

"An' ef I give you dis here money, is you 
gwi' sw'ar an' cross yo' heart dat you ain't 
nuver gwi' tell 'em ter nobody else but me ?" 

Tiberius grinned, and the old man's horny 
fingers closed over the coin and shut it from 
sight. 

"I 'clar 'fo' Gord, an' cross my heart," 
said Tiberius, as the half-dollar disappeared 
from view. 

Uncle Jonas unclosed his fist and handed 
the boy the piece of money. 

Tiberius took it. With the inevitable in- 
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stinct of the plantation negro to hide the state 
of his finances from an inquiring world, he 
turned his back on his grandfather, and 
drawing a small and greasy leather bag from 
his trousers-pocket, deposited the coin in its 
recesses and restored the "puhss" to its ac- 
customed place. 

Then he turned and faced Uncle Jonas with 
a quizzical expression on his uninfantile face. 

The old man regarded these antics of his 
grandson with a countenance that indicated 
a struggle between wrath and grave suspicion. 

"What de matter wid you now? Ain't ye 
gwi' tell 'em ter me, son ?'' he inquired. 

"Hole yo' head down here, gran'pap,'' said 
Tiberius. "I gwi' whisper dem words ter 
you. I don't want none o' dese here house 
niggers ter git holt on 'em. Dey's pow'ful 
partick'lar words ! " 

"Dat's right, son, dat's right!" said the 
old man. "Nobody but me an' you. No- 
body but me an' you." 

Uncle Jonas bent forward, and Tiberius 
put his right arm about his grandfather's 
neck and held it in a stalwart grasp. The boy 
had played so many tricks at times on his 
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ancestor that Uncle Jonas became momen- 
tarily alarmed. 

"He's a pow'ful smart-ellick," he thought, 
as Tiberius's grasp grew tighter. "Gorddle- 
mighty knows what he gwi' do ter me now/' 

But Tiberius's good faith was justified of 
his subsequent performance. 

"Jes' a leetle closeter, gran'pap/' he mur- 
mured, and the old man stooped farther for- 
ward. The boy brought his mouth very near 
to his grandfather's ear, and his warm breath 
tickled Uncle Jonas's cuticle. The old man 
drew back with involuntary laughter, but 
Tiberius hung on. The boy was having the 
time of his life. 

Looky here, Tibe,'' said his grandfather, 
don't you go put yo' blame' mouf so dern 
close ter my ear. Yo' brefs hotter'n a fritter, 
an' I ain't no deef somebody, nohow." 

"All right, gran'pap," said Tiberius. "Come 
agin!" 

Once more they resumed their former at- 
titude. 

"Um-AttA/" responded Uncle Jonas, smil- 
ing, as Tiberius whispered. "An' de nex' " 

Tiberius gave it to him. 
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"Um-AwA/" said the old man with em- 
phasis, and his face was wreathed in smiles. 

"An' now de t'other one?'' he queried. 

"Dis here one de one what stopped him/* 
said the boy aloud, grinning at his grand- 
parent's palpable pleasure. "Git it good, 
gran'pap ?" 

Grandpap got it good, and unmediately 
demanded permission to whisper the words 
in turn to Tiberius, to assure himself that 
he had them right. 

The youth reluctantly consented. 

Now that the trade was over and ended, 
and he had the money, he suspected his 
grandfather of some sinister purpose of re- 
venge for the annoyance he had given him. 

"He jes' lief bite my ear off, ez not, fur 
pesterin' uv him," thought Tiberius. 

But he finally yielded to Uncle Jonas's 
whispering, with such grace as he could com- 
mand; and after the "words" had all been 
correctly repeated he amiably added a brief 
and final sentence of instruction. 

"You gotter holler 'em out loud fur ter 
make him go. Don't ye furgit dat, gran'- 
pap. 
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This conversation, apparently for the most 
part in pantomime, took place near the 
corner of the smoke-house some twenty 
yards from the Kingsmill kitchen. 

"Name o* Gord!" exclaimed Ommirandy, 
who unobserved had been watching the pair 
from the door-step. " What is you-all doin' ? 
Tiberius, is you havin' a rastlin' match wid 
yo' grandpa ? You is sutny been actin* fooi- 
isher 'n any niggers I done seed on dis place 
sence de Rev*un' baptize Eva-Adny.'' 

On the mornmg after his humUiation by 
Ommirandy in the Kingsmill kitchen, the 
patriarch sat in the doorway of his white- 
washed cabin at Old Town, and watched the 
bee-martms, and smoked his corn-cob pipe, 
that was filled with a strong and redolent 
"nigger-twis' " tobacco, which he had raised 
himself in the little garden-patch at the back 
of the house, and " cured '^ amid the strings 
of onions and dried apples that adorned the 
cobwebbed joists of his domicile. 

The aroma of the curling smoke dispelled 
for the moment his unpleasant memories of 
the preceding evening. Under its nicotian 
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influence he had little sense of life and time 
and space, save a vague consciousness of the 
flight of the bee-martins through the air, and 
a physical feeling of the goodness of his 
" smoke '' ; and little thought of self, save the 
satisfaction that came from his being free 
and fed and warm in the sun that was shin- 
ing down on him beyond the shade of the 
aspens. 

When he had finished his pipe and knocked 
its ashes into his hand, he remembered the 
boat and the Wharf and the mail, and then he 
thought triumphantly of Baytop. 

In the circumstance of life the evil and the 
good crowd close on each other's heels alike 
for the lofty and the lowly; and out of the 
faded fumes of Uncle Jonas's home-cured 
tobacco emerged, like the winged things that 
came from Pandora's opened box, bitter 
memories of his encounter on the previous 
evening with Onmiirandy. 

"She scorn' me befo' all on 'em,'* he com- 
muned with himself. "I could 'a' stood it 'fo' 
Delphy. She middlin'-age. But dat ole 
M'randy 'oman had'n' oughter say what she 
say 'bout me 'fo' dem young gells. Dey's all 
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likely young wimmen folks, an' dey*s always 
been good ter me, 'speshly Eva-Adny." 

Uncle Jonas was a widower of thirty years' 
standing. He lived alone, and his daughter 
Janey, Tiberius's mother, whose cabin was 
three doors away down the row, did his in- 
frequent cooking, when he was too tired to go 
to the "Gre't House," and his cleaning and 
his washing for him. He had no purpose ever 
again to adventure his humble fortunes on 
the uncertain sea of matrimony; but mascu- 
line vanity still remained a burning passion in 
the old man's heart, although he had come to 
the days of the burdensome grasshopper. 

"Dat's a vicious ole hussey," he solilo- 
quized. " She scandalige' me befo' dem young 
nigger gells; an' I gwi' git eben wid her. She 
think she de top o' de pot, 'case Mars' Jeems 
an' Mis' Nancy lets her do jes' like she wanter 
up yonder. She don't know it, but I done 
required de fixin' uv her now, an' I gwi' fix 
her, too." 

He chuckled in high feather. 

On the following Saturday evening Uncle 
Jonas, who had conspicuously absented him- 
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self from the kitchen at Kingsmill since his 
encounter with Ommirandy, appeared again 
among the women folks of the kitchen com- 
pany. 

He entered the room with such an air of 
humility, and the deference of his demeanor 
toward his late adversary was so marked, that 
her heart softened toward him in her capacious 
bosom, while the others were almost over- 
whelmed by their surprise and pleasure at the 
old man's apparently contrite demeanor. 

"Sister M'randy,'' he said, after saluting 
them all in turn, "Fse pow'ful troubled in 
my mine 'bout you thinkin' hard o' me. 
Furdermo', I gwi' expashiate ter you, marm, 
dat you ain't no mo' detached ter Mars' 
Jeems an' de Kingsmill fam'bly dan Jonas is. 
Ef I went an' say what was wrong, I wants 
ter make my apoUygises, right here an' now." 

He looked from one to another to observe 
the effect of his fine language, which he had 
rehearsed beforehand at the Quarters. 

The old woman sat in her chair as straight 
as a poker. The gold earrings were as mo- 
tionless as a sloop's sail in a dead calm, and 
her face remained as immobile as that of a 
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wooden Indian in front of a provincial cigar- 
store. 

"Sister M'randy/' pleaded Uncle Jonas 
with soft, insinuating intonation, "you an* 
me belongs ter de meetin^ an' is members 
o' de same church an* congregation, ain't 
we?'* 

She nodded a grim assent, while Delphy 
and the others, interested and silent, sat 
listening. 

"Well, den,** he said, "dat bein* de case, 
what gwi* hender us fom gittin' tergether 
agin, like we useter be? Jes* fur ter show 
you I ain't got no hard feelin*s, marm, I 
come here dis ebenin* fur ter make up by 
axin* you ter *comp*ny me ter preachin* ter- 
morrer mornin* behime Baytop.** 

Ommirandy knew that young Mars* Jeems 
permitted Uncle Jonas to drive Baytop to the 
meeting-house on Sundays, and she knew, 
too, that it was regarded by the plantation as 
a special distinction to be his guest in the 
spring-wagon on such occasions. She was 
pleased and flattered. 

"Ef you*s got repentunce fur what you 
is done said, Jonas," she replied with Spar- 
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tan fortitude, "I don't see how I gwineter 
git out o' goin' wid you/' 

The stern features relaxed into a semblance 
of kindliness, and the gold earrings trembled 
visibly. 

The younger women hearkened in ad- 
miration. Delphy, older and wiser, gave a 
scarcely audible grunt. 

" Dey ain't neither o' dem two ole creeturs 
foolin' me," she said to herself. "Dey bofe 
on 'em up ter sump'n; an' I bets on Om- 
mirandy." 

Ommirandy was at peace with herself and 
all the world on the shining summer morning 
when she awaited the coming of Jonas and 
Baytop to take her to "preachin'." In the 
old days of slavery her predilections had been 
Episcopalian, due to her not infrequent at- 
tendance with mis' on the services at Christ 
Church, where from Colonial times a gallery 
had been set apart for the house-servants of 
the neighborhood. But after the war a dearth 
of horses in the Kingsmill stables had ren- 
dered the means of travelling thence to 
Christ Church inadequate, and the old woman 
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had become a "perfessin' member^' of the 
colored Baptist congregation that worshipped 
in the rickety little meeting-house beyond the 
Quarters. Her attendance on the " meetings," 
however, had grown less frequent of late years. 
She had protested to the inquiring minister 
that her legs were too short and her bones 
too achey to walk so far, and when he in- 
timated that a suggestion to Br*er Jonas 
would doubtless be immediately and gladly 
acted on by that worthy, Ommirandy had 
replied : 

"Ef Jonas want me ter ride ter mcetin* 
wid him, he kin ax me. I don't hint ter no 
nigger fur favors.** 

Arrayed in her Sunday's best of checked 
gingham dress, white cape, and a huge tur- 
ban of an unusually vivid turkey-red hue, 
she sat by the kitchen-door on a chair which 
Evadne had brought out for her, holding in 
her hands the little prayer-book that mis' 
had given her before the war. 

The breeze that came up from the river 
was soft and sweet, and stirred the leaves 
of the ancient oaks in the Kingsmill yard 
into a faint susurrus, that, alike for young 
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Mars' Jeems, smoking his pipe under the 
trees, and for Ommirandy, was full of happy 
if elusive memories. A tranquil silence lay 
over everything, which was typical of the day 
of rest. 

"He pow'ful long time cominV' she said 
at length to Evadne, looking up beyond the 
shadow of the maple-tree to where the sun 
was mounting toward the zenith. "It mus' 
be mighty nigh ten o'clock; an' dey begins 
over dar at half pas' ten. De Rev'un' Simp- 
son he don't wait fur time nur tide, nur fur 
no man nur fur no 'oman nuther, white nur 
black." 

"Yonder he come, now, Ommirandy," said 
Evadne, relieving the tension. "He jes' 
turnin' de cornder at de stable." 

In a few moments Uncle Jonas drew rein 
near the kitchen-door, and descended from 
his perch in the spring-wagon. He had a 
smile on his face, but the evil in his heart 
was invisible. He wore a long-tailed black 
coat and a pair of striped trousers which had 
belonged to Mr. Sin jinn in the earlier years 
of his sojourn at Kingsmill. His broad-cut 
waistcoat, from the middle buttonhole of 
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which a huge brass watch-chain swung os- 
tentatiously to the left-hand pocket, dis- 
played an ample expanse of one of young 
Mars' Jeems's pleated-bosomed shirts, sur- 
mounted by a very high standing collar, over 
which the old man's thin and crinkled gray 
beard, in uneven fringes, impinged on a vo- 
luminous blue cravat. But the crowning 
glory of Uncle Jonas's Sabbath-day adorn- 
ment was a silk hat, moth-eaten in places 
and of a size too large, with wads of paper 
under the sweat-band; yet in every shifting 
position which its wearer from time to time 
gave it, unmistakably illustrative of an aris- 
tocratic genesis and association. 
Young Mars' Jeems had presented the 
beaver" to him many years before. 
It is of the vintage of i860, Jonas," he 
had said, "but I reckon it is still fashionable 
enough for you to wear on Sundays at Kings- 
mm." 

Older even than Baytop, the perennial 
"beaver" had long continued to be Uncle 
Jonas's proudest possession, and no king's 
heir ever wore a crown at coronation with 
more pride and dignity than he wore his silk 
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hat on the morning that he came for Om- 
mirandy. 

With a grace derived from persistent pri- 
vate practice in his cabin at Old Town, for 
it seldom went abroad save on most important 
occasions, he doffed the hat on this fair 
June day with a sweep that included in its 
recognition both Ommirandy and Evadne. 
To the former, the beaver spoke, at once, 
reverence, recognition of the compliment im- 
plied in her acceptance of his invitation, de- 
light to be her host and escort. To the latter, 
it proclaimed admiration and regret that the 
occasion afforded no larger opportunity for 
its wearer's expression of his profound regard. 

"Br'er Jonas," said Ommirandy, with 
woman's unfailing intuition of man's im- 
memorial conceit, while her visitor stood 
bowing and scraping and waving his "beaver," 
"you looks pow'ful spry dis mornin' in yo' 
Sunday-go-ter-meetin's. I always did ad- 
mire ter see you wid dat beaver on." 

"Thanky, Sister M'randy, thanky, marm," 
he replied, dissembling the deceit in his heart, 
and genuinely pleased with her compliment. 

" Br'er Jonas," continued Onmiirandy, "you 
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gwi' ter have ter set dis here cheer by de 
wheel, fur me ter git in. No duck-leg ole 
'oman like me was uver built fur ter clime 
inter a spring-wagon at my time o' life, no- 
how. I been useter ridin' ter Christ Church 
in de white folks' carriage wid mis', what let 
down de folded steps. Dat's de way me an' 
mis' useter git in and out, dem days." 

Uncle Jonas regarded the remark as gra- 
tuitous, and a "fling-off" on him and his 
equipage. But he gave no sign of annoyance. 

"No trouble fur ter git in at all, Sister 
M'randy," he assured her. "None at all, 
marm. De boss, he gentle. He gwi' stan'." 

With the asseveration of Baytop's gentle- 
ness he replaced his hat at a rakish angle on 
his bald head. 

His last speech, or else something grotesque 
in Uncle Jonas's appearance and demeanor, 
was too much for Ommirandy. She had 
known the old horse nearly all his life. Jonas 
surely did look funny. 

She broke out into an unaccustomed and 
hilarious laugh that was fiercely resented by 
Uncle Jonas. 

"Ha! ha!" she laughed; and Evadne, 
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turning her face away and holding her mouth 
with her hand, echoed: 

"Ha! ha!" 

"To' Gord, Br'er Jonas," said the old 
woman, puffing from her exertions, as she 
achieved the seat in the wagon, "don't you 
tell me nothin' 'bout Baytop stan'in'. I done 
seed dat hoss stan' so still Gab'el's horn 
wudden 'a' removed him. Ef he gits us dar 
'fo' de Rev'un' come ter de lars' hymn, I gwi' 
be saterfied." 

Uncle Jonas mounted to his seat beside her 
in silence, and gathered up the "lines" with 
an expression on his ancient countenance that 
was an inadequate index of his overwrought 
feelings. 

"Sister M'randy," he said at length, after 
clucking and calling "Giddup!" to Baytop, 
"I 'spec' you ain' 'quainted wid dis here hoss 
like I is. You done furgit Baytop is a blooded 
war-hoss." 

"I ain't furgit," she retorted, adjusting 
her skirts and clinging to her prayer-book. 
"Dat how come I say what I duz say. I 
know he's a war-hoss. But dese here ain't 
no blooded war-hoss times, Jonas." 
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Uncle Jonas made no utterance in reply. 
He was beginning to grow a little weary of 
being, as he thought, "sawed off/' Yet 
everything was coming his way. Why should 
he disquiet himself about the small matters 
of tithe, anise, and cunmiin ? 

"Mebbe so! mebbe so!" he communed 
with himself. "But I 'spec' you gwineter 
find out what sort o' war-hoss Baytop is in 
de nex' couple o' hours, honey. Yes, Lord !" 

The ride of Uncle Jonas and Ommirandy 
to "meetin* '' was placid and uneventful. 
They overtook other members of the congre- 
gation trudging warmly along on foot, some 
of the women fanning themselves with tur- 
key-wing fans, and many of the men with their 
Sunday coats hung over their arms under the 
hot June sun. Ommirandy greeted them in 
passing with a smile of accustomed superior- 
ity. 

After the meeting was over, and a short 
corner bench had been fetched from the 
meeting-house by two of the obsequious 
deacons to facilitate her return to the spring- 
wagon, the journey back to Kingsmill was 
begun. Baytop walked slowly, and Uncle 
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Jonas had clucked and said "Giddup!'* 
twenty times between the place of worship 
and Old Town. The horse's placid move- 
ment seemed to Ommirandy to grow even 
more leisurely and sedate and irritating than 
usual as he passed along the road between the 
whitewashed cabins of the Quarters, under 
the faintly rustling aspen-trees, while the lit- 
tle children paused in their play to marvel at 
the patriarch in his Sunday raiment and his 
silk hat, driving the old woman back home. 
She grew impatient. 

When they reached the three white oaks, 
standing by the roadside something over a 
hundred yards west of Old Town, Uncle 
Jonas moved nervously in his seat. 

"Dis here boss do 'pear kinder slow dis 
mornin', Sister M'randy," he said. "I gwi' 
stir him up." 

"I wush you would stir him up," she re- 
plied. "Mis' Nancy want me 'fo' dinner." 

'^Giddup!" said Uncle Jonas to Baytop, 
hardening his heart. 

The horse walked on. 

"Attention!" the old man suddenly yelled 
in a stentorian voice that might have been 
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heard by the playing children back at the 
Quarters, 

Ommirandy flashed on him a glance of swift 
suspicion. 

"What de matter wid you, Jonas?'* she 
demanded. "Is you done gone plum' crazy? 
What you holFin' at de boss dat-a-way fur ?'* 

He made no reply, but gathered the reins 
in both hands and crouched in his seat. His 
"beaver" hat took on a new and grotesque 
angle. 

"Charge!" he shouted, arising and stand- 
ing up in the spring-wagon, while Ommirandy 
dropped the prayer-book and grabbed him by 
the leg. 

At the first word of command the horse had 
laid his ears back and raised his head. With 
the order "Charge!" Baytop struck out in a 
gallop that in a few moments developed into 
a stiff run. The light wagon swayed and 
swung from side to side of the road, and Om- 
mirandy, arising also, transferred her grasp 
from Jonas' s leg to his arm, and drew him back 
to his seat. 

The old man resumed his crouching atti- 
tude, with a vague fear of what might happen. 
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But he was in for it now at all hazards, and 
over his apprehension triumphed the exul- 
tant thought that he was "scaring Onuni- 
randy stiff/' 

She planted her feet against the dashboard 
and held on to the wagon-seat with one hand 
and to the driver with the other. 

" To' Gord ! He done resurrected ! What 
you done ter him, Jonas ?" she muttered 

Jonas made no reply. 

A dominecker rooster and two hens flew 
from the road, where they had been feeding, 
with a squawk. Old Jonas was vaguely con- 
scious that they were his daughter Janey's 
fowls escaping a premature violent death. 

On and on went Baytop, while Ommirandy, 
with shut eyes, began to murmur, "Now I 
lay me down to sleep," and the old man 
vainly cudgelled his memory to recall the 
elusive word that Tiberius had told him 
would make the horse stop. For his life he 
could not remember it. 

"What did Tibe say? What did Tibe 
say?" he kept repeating audibly, until his 
companion paused in her prayer, and opened 
her eyes to look at him. 
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"Crazy nigger an' crazy hoss!'* she said 
aloud. "I dunno which de crazies'." 

"I done furgit de word," said Uncle Jonas 
despairingly* at the sound of his companion's 
voice. " I done furgit it ! " 

"What word you talkin' 'bout?" de- 
manded Onmiirandy with reviving courage, 
as she caught a glimpse in the distance of 
young Mars' Jeems sitting under the trees in 
the Kingsmill yard reading his newspaper. 
"What sort o' word, you old id jut? You 
nuver did have no sense, nohow ! " 

" De word fur ter stop him. Sister M'randy," 
murmured Uncle Jonas miserably. "Duz 
you know it ? I 'clar ter Gord I done furgit 
it!" 

"I ain't knowed nothin' 'bout none o' dis 
here foolishness," she responded. "You better 
think it up quick, 'fo' bofe on us gits our 
necks broke." 

The owner of Kingsmill looked up from 
his paper at hearing the rattle of the spring- 
wagon and the subdued thud of Baytop's 
hoofs in the sandy roadway. They were 
coming toward the yard from the stable 
comer. The old horse was on a run. 
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He threw down his newspaper and jumped 
to his feet, 

"By heaven!*' he exclaimed. "The horse 
thinks he's with the Laurel Brigade at Tre- 
villian's!" 

On came Baytop with ancient and mighty 
stride. 

"Halt!** called young Mars' Jeems, as 
Baytop, with his scared human freight, ap- 
proached him. 

The old horse stopped within twenty yards 
of where his former rider stood wondering. 

So sudden was his halt that Uncle Jonas 
went head foremost over the "spatter-board." 
Ommirandy, however, with firmly planted 
feet and clinging hands, forgetting "Now I 
lay me" in her faith in young Mars' Jeems, 
sat firm in her seat when the war-horse 
stopped. But she was visibly shaken. 

"I 'spec' ef dese here duck-legs o' mine 
had 'a' been longer, I'd 'a' gone out, too, like 
dat ole vilyun!" she confided next day to 
Evadne. 

Young Mars' Jeems hastened to the rescue 
of Uncle Jonas. 

"Are you hurt, old man?" he queried 
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anxiously, as he lifted the discomfited Jehu 
to his feet from the soft greensward. 

"Whar my hat, Mars' Jeems ?" said Uncle 
Jonas, as he looked about him ruefully. 

They found it some feet away, untouched 
save of the antique moths that long ago had 
corrupted it. 

"Thank de Lord!" he exclaimed as he 
brushed it lovingly with the sleeve of his coat. 

Then he continued, stooping and rubbing 
his leg: 

"Mars' Jeems, so he'p me Gord, dat was 
de fus' an' de onlies' time. I ain't nuver gwi' 
do so no mo'. But, marster, would you mine 
tellin' me what dat rabbit-word was } It got 
away f'om me like a hyar out'n a gum- 
trap." 

Onunirandy, still seated in the spring-wagon 
while Bay top, quivering as a racer that has 
run his course, stood with heaving flanks and 
distended nostrils, heard Uncle Jonas's ques- 
tion and answered it. 

"Rabbit, nuthin' !" she exclaimed. "It 
was de word o' Gorddlemighty an' de word 
o' young Mars' Jeems. Dat's what word it 
was. Ef it had depen'ed on yo' wprd, de 
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debble would 'a' had you on a toastin'-fork 
dis minute, you pomponious ole hippycrit V 

Young Mars' Jeems fetched the chair from 
the place where he had been reading, and 
helped Ommirandy to the ground. 

As she stepped down she caught a glimpse 
of Tiberius turning the corner of the smoke- 
house, and heard a note of shrill and derisive 
laughter. 
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"What is dat you ladies was talkin* 
'bout?** queried Uncle Jonas as he entered 
the Kingsmill kitchen at the uncertain hour 
in the late summer day that he was wont to 
denominate "de shank o' de ebenin*/* " Tears 
ter me like I been heerd my name tuk en- 
durin* o' de conwersashun/* 

He looked around interrogatively. 

"You pow'ful biggity, Jonas/' replied Om- 
mirandy. "You always thinkin* somebody 
is talkin* *bout you. Warn't nobody eben 
thinkin' 'bout you. We was talkin' 'bout dat 
ole fox-houn', Vulcan, layin' out dar by de 
lilac-bush. Philadelphy say dat dawg got a 
better nose fur pot-licker dan he got fur 
foxes." 

The old woman spoke in a kindly and con- 
ciliatory tone, and with as benignant an ex- 
pression as her buccaneer face was capable 
of. She had been feeling sorry for Uncle 
Jonas ever since the recent episode with 

Baytop, and had been assiduous in seeking 
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to apply the balm of an unusual gentleness 
to his bruised spirit. 

This effort on Ommirandy's part, however, 
had been followed by the strange result of 
setting Uncle Jonas on a loftier pedestal of 
self-esteem than he had ever before occupied, 
and his growing bumptiousness had been 
recently commented on by all the visitors to 
the kitchen with more or less of surprise and 
disfavor. 

"Dat ole nigger can't stan* prosperity," 
Ommirandy had said to Delphy the day be- 
fore. " Ef anybody give him a good word, he 
dar-upon go an' give hisse'f two.'* 

"Dat sutn'y is so, Ommirandy," replied 
the cook, who was beating batter in a big 
wooden tray to make the corn-dodgers for 
the white folks' supper. "Give him a inch, 
he gwi* take a ell; an' Unc* Jonas, he ain't 
nuver been no pusson fur ter say no harm o* 
hisse'f, nohow." 

The old man's renewed and growing self- 
assertion was apparent in the consequential 
air with which he walked across the kitchen 
floor and assumed his accustomed seat. 

"Dat houn' dawg, what you-all menshun. 
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he remine me o' gre't days here at Kingsmill 
in de ole times. He de onlies* survivin* one 
o' de breed ole mars' useter keep. He gittin* 
purty ole. He Venus's puppy, an* Venus she 
deceasded soon arter de war was over.** 

"He mighty nigh ole ez Baytop, I reckon," 
observed Delphy maliciously, and Evadne 
snickered. 

Uncle Jonas took no notice of the objection- 
able remark. 

"I mought tell you-all ladies an' Simon 
some s'prisin' stories 'bout dem fox-houn's 
what ole mars' useter hunt wid in his day an' 
gennyrashun. I mought tell you-all some 
pow'ful tales 'bout 'em, ef I was a mine ter, 
an' you-all ladies an' Simon keered 'bout 
hearin' uv 'em." 

He spoke with an air of niingled confidence 
and deference that imm.ediately won them 
all, except Ommirandy, who regarded with 
swift suspicion this new pose of the patriarch 
as a story-teller. 

"Yas, sir," responded Simon. "Some o' 
dem foxes is over dar 'bout de plum-bush 
graveyard in de west fiel' now. I sho' would 
like ter hear 'bout de ole ones." 
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"Aun* Janey, she say de dawgs got up one 
o' dem graveyard foxes at Ole Town a day 
lars* week. She say he must *a' come fur 
her dominicker chickens/' interjected Evadne. 

"Ef you-all, Simon an* Eva-Adny, wants 
me ter tell you-all any o' dem tales, dar's got 
ter be not so much talkinV' observed Uncle 
Jonas grimly. 

As he spoke, Tiberius appeared on the 
kitchen door-step. The old man, who sat 
facing the door, started at the apparition of 
his grandson, and inwnediately accosted him 
in a voice of severe reprobation. 

"Looky-here, Tibe, what you doin' up 
here? Don't you know you ain't got no 
biz'ness roun' de Gre't House dis time o' day ? 
Yo' manuny lookin' fur you dis minnit." 

Tibe surveyed the company with a sig- 
nificant grin, and remained silent. 

"Ain't you hear me, Tiberius ? How- 
come you ain't been home an' feed dem 
pigs? You know dem pigs is foot-fo'mos' 
in de trough, a-squealin' fur dey vittles dis 
minnit. Whar you been, boy, anyhow?" 

Tibe rolled his eyeballs back until only 
the whites of his eyes were visible, and opened 
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his mouth, and leaned against the door-jamb 
in a simulated collapse, ostensibly due to 
surprise and wonder at the question. Re- 
covering himself, he looked at his grandfather 
and impudently responded: 

" Howcome you ax me dat, gran'pap ? 
You knows whar I done been/* 

" Don'tche-don'tche-don'tche sass me, 
boy!" stammered Uncle Jonas, looking about 
him anxiously. 

"I done been whar you sont me, dat's 
whar!" concluded Tiberius. "You knows 
whar I done been." 

"Well, I gwi' sen' you somewhar's else 
right dis minnit. I gwi' sen' you back home 
whar you b'long ez swif* ez you kin hustle. 
You git away fom dis here kitchen jes* ez 
fas' an' fur ez de law allows you. You hear 
me? You go tell Janey I say I gwi' stay 
here ter supper." 

"I done got it, gran'pap," said tibe. 

The old man's agitation was again evident. 
He arose and took a step in the direction of 
the door. 

" Ef you don't shet yo' mouf an' git away 
Tom here, I gwi' smack one side o' yo' jaw- 
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bone oflF!" he shouted. "You scan'lous 
scoundrel!*' 

The boy backed out of the doorway, keep- 
ing his gaze all the while fixed on his grand- 
father. 

"It gwi' be dar whar you said, gran*- 
pap,'' called Tiberius, still grinning. 

"I wush ter Gord I could git a holt o* 
sump'n ter fling at you!** exclaimed the en- 
raged old man, looking desperately around 
the kitchen for a missile. 

"Don't you tetch dat roUin'-pin, Unc' 
Jonas! I gotter make de water-crackers,** 
said Delphy. 

"Ef he was ter hit dat boy wid dat pin, 
it *ud be one mo* bad little nigger gone fur 
good out o* Ole Town,** conmiented Ommi- 
randy serenely. 

" I nuver could ketch him ef I was ter chase 
him/* explained Uncle Jonas, as he resumed 
his seat; while Tiberius leisurely sauntered 
past where old Vulcan lay at the foot of the 
lilac-bushes, and took his barefoot way in the 
direction of the Quarters. 

"Dat boy is gwine ter *rive at de gallus 
'fo' he arrive at de polls, Simon,** said the 
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patriarch. "You watch him an' see. Janey, 
she don't nuver lay no han's on ter him, an' 
he gits away Pom me/' 

"Dat boy, he's a right smart bad boy," 
acquiesced Simon. "But I reck'n he jes' 
mischeefus, Unc' Jonas." 

The apology for Tiberius met with no ac- 
ceptance from his grandparent. 

"You needn' tell me nothin' 'bout mis- 
cheefus. Dat boy got de debble in him big- 
ger'n dem gadaroun' swines dat mis' useter 
read ter we-all 'bout in de loom-room out'n 
de Book. He gwi' git hung, ur git in de pen', 
ur git drownded in de ribber like dem pigs 
done. It's one ur de t'other." 

"What was dat he was talkin' 'bout?" 
queried Delphy, depositing in succession a 
swift series of corn-dodgers on the griddle. 
"Whar you been sont him, Unc' Jonas .?" 

The question was plainly objectionable, 
and was summarily ignored. 

"Ez I was a-sayin'," said Uncle Jonas, 
fixing Delphy with a look of malevolence, " I 
mought tell you-all dat tale 'bout ole mars' 
an' Mr. Speeshy in de days befo' de war, ef 
you-all was minded fur ter lissen ter it." - 
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The tentative offer was accepted in a mute 
acquiescence by the assembly, that was in- 
terrupted by the staccato whisper of Evadne 
to Onunirandy, who sat next to her. 

"What dat he tryin' ter hide fom we-all, 
Ommirandy ? '' 

"You shet yo' mouf, gell, an' lissen," re- 
sponded the old diplomat under^her breath. 
"When Jonas start ter tell a story, he gwi* 
tell a gall-buster. I ain* nuver heerd him try 
it befo\ He gwi* git in trouble. You hear 
me!" 

She was as full of curiosity as were the 
others to learn the meaning of the cryptic 
conversation that had just taken place be- 
tween the patriarch and his grandson, but she 
knew that the immediate moment was not 
the psychological one for its disclosure. Also, 
she knew that Jonas would tell her all about 
it, in confidence, within twenty-four hours. 

"G'long an' say yo* say, Jonas, ef you 
gwineter. We-all can't wait here all night." 

"Well," said the old man, hanging upon 
the nail above his chair his walking-stick that 
he usually kept between his knees when 
seated, and looking around at the company 
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with a self-sufficient air and a complacent 
smile that filled Ommirandy with secret amuse- 
ment. "Well, marm, ez how you is done ax 
me ter tell it, Sister M'randy, I ain't gwineter 
disappoint you. You-all didn* know ole mars* 
like I knowed him.'* 

• Once more his eyes travelled from Simon 
to Delphy and from Delphy to Evadne and 
from Evadne to Ommirandy and back again 
to Simon. 

A savory smell arose from the corn-dodgers 
on the griddle, and Delphy went to inspect 
them, holding a broad-bladed kitchen knife 
in one hand, and pulling back her skirts from 
the hot hickory fire with the other. 

"Eben Sister M'randy here, she jes' seed 
ole mars' 'roun' de Gre't House. She ain't 
nuver knowed him like me. I done been all 
over KingsmUl plantashun wid him, fishin', 
part'idge-shootin', fox-huntin', all on 'em." 

He swelled with consequential importance. 

" G'long, Jonas," said the old woman good- 
naturedly. "You got one o' yo' braggin' 
spells on you. Dey ain't nobody on dis 
place know ole mars' an' mis' samer'n I 
knowed 'em. You foolish !" 
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"Well, marm," consented Uncle Jonas, 
"dat mought be 'roun* *bout de house. 
But I knowed him when he was a fox-hunter. 
An' he was a sho' *nuf fox-hunter, ole mars' 
was. Dat what I gwi' tell you-all 'bout now. 
Mars' Jeems, he don't pay no 'tention what- 
somedever ter fox-huntin' no mo' like ole 
mars' done useter. Dem was de days when 
we knowed all 'bout foxes, an' huntin'-dawgs, 
an' jumpin' bosses." 

Delphy turned from the corn-dodgers and 
murmured, "Baytop !" in a tone inaudible to 
all save Evadne, for whom it was intended. 

"Dem days done perish," continued Uncle 
Jonas solemnly. 

He paused, as if in contemplation of the 
glories of the vanished past. 

Looky-here, Jonas," said Ommirandy. 
Quit p'radin' yo'se'f, an' g'long an' tell 
'bout de fox, ef you gwineter. Supper got 
ter go in pres'ny." 

"You-all knows dey's two kines o' foxes," 
proceeded the old man, thus admonished. 
"De two kines is de red fox an' de gray fox." 

" Dat dey is," interpolated Simon, who was 
listening with rapt interest. "Dat dey is." 
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"De gray fox/* said Uncle Jonas, "he 
ain't nothin' in de worF but a gre't big cat. 
He kin clime a tree like a squ'r'l, he kin jump 
out'n a tree like a 'coon, an* he heap smarter'n 
a cat. He wise like de evil one.'' 

The kitchen company hearkened with grave 
attention. Simon's black and shining face 
wore an expression of charmed interest min- 
gled with one of a deep knowledge of foxes 
and their habits. 

"Now, dese here ole red foxes," said the 
patriarch, "dey diff'unt fom de gray. I re- 
membrance dar was wunst a red fox over in 
King William dat ole mars' useter love ter 
talk about. Dat fox was a smart vilyun, wid 
a long body. Ole mars' say of entimes de 
niggers in King William, 'long de roadside 
ur in de fiel', would call out ter de fox- 
hunters: 'You-all marsters is a-runnin' de 
ole long-body fox! We see him when he 
lope de fence.' Den de hunters dey would 
turn 'roun' an' go home. Dey knowed 'twam't 
no use fur ter chase de long-body red." 

"Dat 'twarn't!" exclaimed Simon, laugh- 
ing and slapping his leg. "Dar now! Dey 
ain't nuver gwi' ketch him I" 
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"I hear Mr. Sinjinn tell *bout a fox down 
in de Souf-Side, whence he was a boy, dat was 
a red fox an' had a white belt 'roun* his mid- 
dle '' 

"Now, Jonas," protested Ommirandy, in- 
terrupting the old man in the midst of his 
discourse, "you know dat's a lie you's tell- 
in'. You ain't heerd nobody say dat. You 
knows dey ain't no fox wid a white belt in 
de Souf-Side, ur nowhars else." 

" 'Fo' Gord, Sister M'randy," he protested, 
"I hear Mr. Sinjinn set right out dar on de 
front po'ch o' de Gre't House an' tell Mars' 
Jeems 'bout dat very fox. He say 'twas 
wid de belted fox, like ole mars' tell 'bout 
de red fox in King William, whence dat creetur 
git in front o' de houn's 'twas time fur de 
hunters ter go home. Mr. Sinjinn, he say 
when dat belted fox run, he move like de win' 
blowin' over de top uv a ripe wheat-fiel', 
kinder billow-like." 

He paused for a moment to note the effect 
of his embellishing simile. 

"Dat de way a fox run," conunented Si- 
mon delightedly. "Up an' down, up an' 
down, jes' ez easy." 
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He illustrated the movement with both 
hands. 

"I been hear some fine tales 'bout fox- 
huntin' fom de gent'mun what come here 
in ole mars' time, befo' de war an' endurin' 
o' de war. Mars' Jeems, he don't 'pear ter 
keer nothin' 'bout foxes, 'scusin' he do keep 
ole Vulcan here yit." 

He cast an apprehensive look at Ommi- 
randy. 

"You kin jes' leave young Mars' Jeems 
out o' dis fox tale," she said with asperity. 
"He ain't got no time fur ter be foolin' wid 
houn' dawgs an' varmints. He got bofe o' 
his ban's full tryin' ter git vittles an' clo'es 
fur you niggers here on dis plantation, what 
de Yankees come down here an' try ter take 
away fom him, let alone 'stroyin' an' ruinin' 
de whole place. You jes' disremembrance 
young Mars' Jeems, whilst you tellin' dis here 
fox yarn. I ain't gwi' set here an' hear no 
flingin' off on him." 

"Ole mars' useter say dat all o' dese here 
fox-houn's dat's been here at Kingsmill sence 
long befo' de war is got some bulldog blood 
in 'em 'way back yonder/' continued Uncle 
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Jonas, subtly evading Ommirandy's sudden 
condemnation. "Dat howcome Vulcan nose 
look blunt like it do, I reckon/' 

"You gittin' pow'ful bumpshus agin, any- 
how,'* muttered Ommirandy in a low voice, 
like the departing echo of a midsummer 
thunder-storm. 

"Vulcan blunt his nose stickin* it in whar 
it ain*t got no biz'ness,** said Delphy diplo- 
matically. "He always is arfter pokin* it 
inter de pot-licker pot.** 

"Well, Jonas, when you gwi* tell de story ? 
Here you*s been ramblin* an* roamin* an* 
excursionin* roun* an* roun*, *twel you *pear 
like you done furgit what you sot out ter tell 
about.** 

"I gwi* tell it pres*ny. Sister M*randy. Yes, 
marm. I gwi* git ter it pres*ny. Gimme 
time, marm, gimme time,** said Uncle Jonas. 

"Mis* Nancy ain*t gwi* gim me no time 
when she ring dat bell. I orter be in dar dis 
minnit, gittin* out de butter an* de sugar.** 

"Well, I had a heap mo* fur ter tell you- 
all *bout de bline boss Doctor Cheetham 
useter ride fox-huntin*. But Sister M*randy 
she done shet me off. Ole mars* been tell 
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me 'bout Doctor Cheetham. He was one o* 
dese here country doctors dat dey says is de 
fines'. He had one o' dese big up-stan'in* 
ches'nut bosses, wbat be bad rid fox-buntin* 
fur many's de year. Ole mars* say Doctor 
Cbeetbam's cbes'nut boss be went bline wben 
be was 'bout fo* year ole. Dey ain't no doubt 
dat de boss was bline. He sbo'ly was. He 
was bline ez a Ifeatberwing bat. Ewybody 
wbat knowed de boss knowed dat. De 
doctor, be done teacb dis boss, wid bis fus' 
experiunce, wben be could see, fur ter jump 
ditcbes an' fences an' gates an' anything. 
De doctor, be would ride de bline boss tboo 
de tbick woods, turnin' bim 'zackly like you- 
all would turn a boat out dar in de ribber. 
Wben de boss would come ter a fence, de 
doctor be would pull de bline boss up short, 
an' de boss be would stick out bis nose an' 
tetcb de top o' de fence, an' den step back a 
little an' go over. Wben dey come ter a 
ditcb, de doctor be jes' press de boss's sides 
wid bis knees, an' de bline boss would jump 
fom 'way back." 

" Um-bub ! " ej aculated Ommirandy . " I 
done beerd enough. I'se gwine!" 
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" To* Gord, Sister M'randy, dat what ole 
mars' tell me *bout Doctor Cheetham an* de 
bline hoss. Ole mars* say he knowed it was 
so, *case he done seed it. Ole mars* say he 
writ out de tale fur one o* dese here papers, 
an* de paper writ back an* say dey didn* 
b*lieve it, an* dat dey warn*t gwine ter print 
it, *scusin* ole mars* swar ter it an* make a 
alfydivit. Ole mars* he say ter de newspaper 
man, ef he didn* choose ter b*lieve his word 
agin nothin*, he could go ter hell, an* he warn*t 
gwi* swar ter no alfydivit. He said when he 
done any sw*arin*, he sw*ared at folks, an* 
not ter alfydivits. Dat de way ole mars* 
cuss. I been hear him.** 

"I gotter go,** said Onunirandy. "It*s 
gittin* mos* dus*. Too much talk makes de 
mule balk.** 

"Is dat so?** queried Uncle Jonas, peering 
into the fading twilight of the open door. 
"Den I mus* be movin* soon, too, arfter 
Delphy gimme a little sump*n ter eat.** 

"I gwi* give you some o* dese here corn- 
dodgers an* a piggiri o* buttermilk,** said 
Delphy. 

"Dat*s good enough fur de king,** said 
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Uncle Jonas. Then, without pause, he went 



on: 



Ladies an' gent'mun*' — bowing to Si- 
mon — "I gwi' tell you de tale dis minnit. 
Befo' de war an* endurin' o' de fus* years o* 
de war, dar was two perticklar foxes on de 
Kingsmill plantation dat ole mars* an* de 
hunters useter chase. One was a big red fox 
dat lived up de ribber, an* de t*other one was 
a silver-gray fox what lived over beyant whar 
Yellowley*s Sto* is now. You-all know whar 
dey say dat fox-den is, not fur f*om de cuUud 
graveyard in de wes* fiel*. Well, sir, dar 
was a nest uv *em over dar in de hillside in 
dem days, an* de folks dat knowed *bout 
foxes useter tell me dat dar was five ur six o* 
dem gray foxes lived in dat fox-den at wunst. 
Dey say dat when one uv *em was out o* de 
den, an* got hard pushed by de dawgs, he 
would run back ter de den, an* anuther one 
uv *em dat was fresh would git out an* take 
de dawgs away. Ole mars* he useter say he 
was sho* dat one pack o* houn*s would chase 
five ur six o* dem foxes out o* dat den in 
one day an* think *twas de same fox all de 



time.** 
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"Dcm was mighty strange foxes up dar 
by dat graveyard/' said Ommirandy. "I 
remembrance what dey useter say 'bout *em. 
I been hear 'bout dem foxes in de ole times 
dat dey was de sperrits o' de niggers dat was 
buried over dar under dem plum-bushes in de 
berrin'-groun'. Dey useter say dat de bigges' 
one was de ghos' uv a Affigan king dat was 
fetched over here inter slavery fom de ole 
country, hunnerds o' years ago. He was de 
one dey say went in de smoke-house fur ter 
git some meat fur hisse'f, an' nuver come 
out no mo'. De niggers useter say de white 
folks got his meat, an' dat he gwi' git any 
meat he kin what b'long ter de white folks. 
Dey useter tell me dat dem foxes was sho'ly 
sperrits." 

The faces of the old woman's auditors 
grew grave under the spell of an antique 
racial superstition. 

Uncle Jonas affected to brush aside the 
threatening gloom. 

"I dunno nothin' 'bout no fox sperrits," 
he said. "I been hear dat was a sho' 'nuf 
Affigan king what harnt de smoke-house. 
Ole mars' in dem days b'long ter de hard- 
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money party, an' he name dat red fox up 
de ribber *01e Bullion/ an' de silver-gray 
fox, what live in de hole wid de t'others, he 
name him *Mr. Speeshy/ Ole mars' he nuver 
fool wid dat red fox much. He knowed 
'twarn't no use. But he an* de gent'muns 
what come here useter chase de gray fox, an^ 
his bredderen an' sisteren, out o' dat den, ter 
beat de ban'. Dey made life hard fur 'em. 
But Mr. Speeshy he was mighty nigh a tougher 
creetur ter ketch up wid dan de ole red. De 
hunters would run him down ter de ribber- 
bank, an' he would slip away f'om de houn's 
an' disappear in de water. He run outer de 
boat here one time down at de Wharf, an' 
hide in de boxes an' bags, an' git out at de 
nex' landin' five mile down de ribber jes' 
like a passenger. Wunst he come in de yard 
here at Kingsmill, wid de dawgs right arfter 
him, an' he run in de cat-hole in de smoke- 
house do', an' dar ain't nobody uver see him 
come out o' dat smoke-house fom dat day 
ter dis." 

There was a tense and superstitious silence 
as Uncle Jonas paused in his narrative to note 
the attitude of mind of his auditors. 
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"Affigan king/' said Ommirandy, at length, 
relieving the tension. 

"Sometimes he would run half a mile on 
top uv a wurrum fence, an' de houn's would 
lose track on him. I is heerd dat one time 
he clum' a tree an* sot up in de crotch an' 
watch dc whole percession go by. But ole 
mars' ain't tell me dis, an' darfo' I ain't 
sw'arin' ter it. I dunno whether it happen 
ur not." 

" I was waitin' ter see ef you was gwineter 
put dat off on ole mars', dat's dead an' gone," 
said Ommirandy. "I'se glad you ain't 
done it." 

"Nor'm, Sister M'randy," said the old 
man. "But I gittin' on ter de part o* my 
fox story 'bout dis here same Mr. Speeshy, 
what lays over de time he is s'pose ter clime 
de tree. It was dis-a-way, marm, an' de 
winter befo* de war. I remembrance dat 
Mars' Jeems went away wid his comp'ny in 
de foU'in' spring arfter it happen." 

Uncle Jonas paused, and lifting up his 
head and rolling his eyeballs, seemed to be 
looking for something on the kitchen ceiling. 
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" What de matter wid you, Jonas ? '' asked 
Ommirandy. "What make you do dat-a- 
way? You ballin* yo' eyes up like you 
gwineter have a fit. Is you sick?'* 

"Nor'm," responded the old man, resum- 
ing his former attitude and expression. " Dey 
ain't nothin' 'tall de matter wid me, 'scusin' 
I was jes' s'archin' my reecoUection fur ter 
git de tale adzackly straight. I warn't sho* 
dat I had done charge my remembrance wid 
all uv it.'' 

"You ack like a puddle-duck do when it 
thunder," said Ommirandy. "You was carry- 
in' on like you had a awful pain some'rs. I 
wush you wudden do dat-a-way, Jonas. 
You gits me all upsot." 

"Yas'm," he said respectfully. "Cunnul 
Berkeley he come up here wid a lot o' his 
dawgs one eben'n' Pom chasin' a fox down de 
ribber to'ds ole Dragon Swamp, an' he say 
ter ole mars': 'John, le's go arfter Mr. 
Speeshy.' Ole mars', he agree, an' off dey 
sot. 'Long to'ds de shank o' de ebenin' de 
dawgs got him up, 'bout a mile over beyant 
whar de sto' is now. I could hear dem 
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houn's a-bayin* an* a-yelpin* fur harf an hour 
plum* fom out dar in de back yard. Dey 
was foII*in* Mr. Speeshy some!** 

Yes, Lord!** ejaculated Simon. 

Arfter a while Cunnul Berkeley he come 
back on his sor*l hunter, an* he say he done 
los* pack, fox, an* ole mars*, but dat he gwine 
ter stay ter supper. He went in de house, 
an* de can*les was skasely mo*n lit on de table 
when I see ole mars* ride inter de gate out 
yonder, wid de dawgs a-howlin* an* a-jumpin* 
an* a-carryin* on roun* him like dey was smack 
crazy. Ole mars* he rid straight to*ds me, 
an* when he got close up ter me he look 
madder*n I uver see him. *Jonas,* he say, 
'you go in de house an* git my shotgun.* 
'What you gwi* do, ole mars* ?* I ax him, 
stan*in* close ter de hoss*s head. *I gwine ter 
shoot some o* dese damn dawgs,* he say. 
' Dey stop chasin* de fox *bout fifteen minutes 
ago, an* dey been chasin* me uver sence.* 
De dawgs was a-howlin* an* a-barkin* an* 
a-yellin* all roun* ole mars* so*s I cudden 
skasely hear what he say. I was orful pestered 
*bout de way dem dawgs was actin*, an* I 
didn* want ole mars* ter shoot none o* dem 
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houn's, right dar in de KingsmiU back yard, 
nohow. So I kinder sidle roun' toMs de hoss's 
behime quarters, an' den I see sump*n I ain't 
nuver gwi' furgit/' 

The old man paused and triumphantly 
surveyed his audience. The moment was 
supreme. Simon's eyes stood out like a 
grasshopper's, and the breath of the women 
came short. Even Ommirandy was stirred 
with a vague emotion of wonder. 

" *01e mars',' sez I, *I kin tell you what 
de matter wid dese here dawgs. Ole Mr. 
Speeshy, he settin' up dar behime you on de 
hoss, jes* like Mars' Jeems useter when he 
was a little boy!'" 

"'Fo' Gord! hear dat, now!" exclaimed 
Simon. 

"Ole mars' he put his han* back dar, an' 
he feel de fox. De fox he nuver budge. 
Ole mars', he say: 'Jonas, you go in de 
house an' git me a bag. I gwi' turn dis here 
fox loose, an' damme ef anybody shell uver 
chase him agin on dis here plantation.' I 
went an' fetch de bag, an' ole mars' he drap 
Mr. Speeshy inter it. Den he make me put 
up de dawgs, Cunnul Berkeley's an' all on 
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'em — an' I had one time a-puttin' uv *em 
up, Fse tellin' you. Den ole mars' he rid 
tor de gate in de dus' wid Mr. Speeshy in 
de bag, an' he let him go." 

"Dar, den!" said Simon. 

The Homeric recital ended, the narrator 
sat proudly conscious in the midst of his 
audience. 

Onmiirandy broke the silence. 

"Jonas, dey ain' no use o' you settin' dar 
swellin' yo'se'f out like a hop-toad," she said. 
"Howcome I ain't nuver heerd 'bout all dis 
here befo', anyhow?" 

You is heerd 'bout it, marm," he replied. 
You is heerd 'bout it, 'scusin' you done 
furgit it in de troubles endurin' o' de war 
times. Mo'n dat, marm, you was wid mis' 
in Richmon' at de time when it happen." 

"Um-huh!" she grunted, mollified but 
sceptical. 

" 'Fo' Gord, it's de trufe. Sister M'randy," 
protested Uncle Jonas. "You ax Mars' 
Jeems when you go in de house. He done 
hear his pa tell 'bout it. It happen when he 
was in de Richmon' hosspittle." 

"Mis' Nancy done ring dat bell twice fur 
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tcr fetch in supper," said Delphy. "Here, 
Eva-Adny!'' 

"I gwine ter de house now,*' said Ommi- 
randy. 

As she went out of the door Uncle Jonas, 
reaching up, took down his crook-handled 
walking-stick from the nail, and followed her. 
The darkness of the balmy summer night was 
coming on apace, and the scent of flowers was 
in the outer air. 

"Sister M'randy," the old man called, and 
she waited for him at the corner of the kitchen. 

"I jes' wanter 'splain ter you, marm, 
'bout howcome I talk ter Tiberius dat way 
I talk ter him. I don't want dem t'other 
niggers ter know nothin' 'bout it, 'speshly 
Delphy an' Simon. Dey bofe on 'em smokes, 
an' I don't want 'em ter know. Mr. Sin jinn 
he gimme ten cents dis mornin', an' I sont 
dat boy over ter Yellowley's Sto' fur ter buy 
me a poke o' sto' smokin' terbacker; an' I 
tole him ter be keerful an' not let nobody 
know dat mought want me ter divide up. 
Dat howcome I was mad wid him when he 
come dar ter dc kitchen do' p'radin' hisse'f 
an' showin' off." 
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The old woman listened patiently. 

"I done instnic* dat nigger boy fur ter 
take dat poke o' terbacker an' put it in dc 
cat-hole o' de smoke-house do', jes' ez fur in 
ez his arm would reach, so I kin go dar an' 
git it, 'fo' I go home. I gwi' git my supper 
here, but fust I gwi' git de poke an' put it in 
my pocket. I gwi' set out dar on de choppin'- 
block in de night a'r fur a little while, an' Icf 
Delphy an* Simon ter dish up supper an' talk 
'bout Mr. Speeshy." 

"Name o' Gord, Jonas," said Ommirandy 
when the garrulous old man had concluded. 
"Howcome you tell de boy ter put de ter- 
backer in de cat-hole .f^" 

"Don't you know, marm," replied Uncle 
Jonas, with confidence, "dat all de niggers 
on dis here place think de smoke-house is 
harnted? Ain't you jes' now heerd me tell 
Simon an' Delphy 'bout de fox goin' in dat 
cat-hole an' nuvermo' is been seed ter come 
out ? Ain't you heerd me say dat dem grave- 
yard foxes was s'pose' ter be sperrits by de 
ole folks ?" 

"Looky-here, Jonas, you ain't nuver said 
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dat. I jes' now tole you dat myse'f," she 
objected. "You gittin* dotey!'' 

"Yes, marm, you did. Dat's so. But 
ain't you been hear ole mars* an' Mars* 
Jeems, too, talk 'bout de oberseer what kill 
de nigger dar, a hunnerd an' mo' years ago, 
dat dey say was a Affigan king an' was stealin' 
hams an' middlin' out'n de smoke-house.?" 

" 'Twas de fox was de king," she insisted. 

" Howsomedever dat mought 'a' been," 
he responded, "dat was howcome I tell Tibe 
ter put it dar. I ain't 'feared o' no harnts. 
It 'ud take sump'n wusser'n a graveyard 
fox sperrit ur a Affigan nigger king's ghos', 
nuther, fur ter skeer me," he said boast ingly. 
" But I know Delphy an' Simon ain't a-gwine 
dar arfter it." 

"Good night, Br'er Jonas," said Ommi- 
randy. "I don't 'spec' ter git back ter de 
kitchen ter-night." 

"Good night, marm," responded Uncle 
Jonas. "I'd 'vide de poke wid you, ef you 
was a smoker, which you ain't." 

"Jonas is a turrible liar," was the old 
woman's unuttered thought, as she saw him 
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go toward the smoke-house. "He wudden' 
gimme none o' dat terbacker ef I was gwinc 
tcr be hung." 

She turned and walked leisurely in the di- 
rection of the mansion, from which the ener- 
getic tinkling of a small bell was distinctly 
audible. When she had gone something over 
half the distance, she heard a blood-curdling 
and prolonged howl that inevitably made 
cold chills chase each other down her marrow- 
bone. 

" To' Gord, de Affigan king done got him !'' 
she said, and hurriedly retraced her steps. 
"'Pride goeth befo' de fall,' mis' useter read 
ter we-all out'n de Book in de loom-room." 

Before she had reached the kitchen she 
saw the flickering and feeble flames of two 
or three lit candles moving like lightning- 
bugs in the vicinity of the smoke-house. 
Delphy and the kitchen company had gone 
out to see what had happened to the old man. 

When Ommirandy, in a glow of expec- 
tancy, arrived at the smoke-house, she beheld 
dimly by the uncertain illumination of the 
tallow dips the undignified and prostrate 
figure of Uncle Jonas, lying face downward 
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before the door. His attitude was that of an 
Eastern hierophant at the feet of his graven 
idol. His right arm, thrust inside the cat- 
hole, was invisible. 

"What de matter, Unc' Jonas ? What you 
hoirin* 'bout ?" Delphy was pleading in ago- 
nized inquiry, while the others stood around 
uttering various and incoherent sounds of 
helpless wonder and sympathy. 

" De harnt got me ! De harnt got me ! I 
carn*t git away Tom him. He got me by de 
han* inside o' de do\ Ow-ow-ow!" yelled 
Uncle Jonas, in crescendo howls. 

With the old man's ululation, the harnt's 
grip appeared suddenly to relax. He scuffled 
to his feet, and without sound or sign of 
explanation, disappeared in the new-fallen 
night. 

"Dat little nigger in dar, sho' ez dey's a 
Gord in heaben,'* said Ommirandy to young 
Mars' Jeems, who, aroused by Uncle Jonas's 
yells, had hurried out to learn the meaning 
of the racket. 

Who?" he queried. 

Tibe," she answered. "I seen him 'bout 
twelve o'clock ter-day on de back po'ch, by 
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de water-bucket, foolin' wid Mis' Nancy's 
key-barsket/' 

Young Mars' Jeems laughed aloud. 

"Open the door, Tiberius," he called; and 
at the summons Uncle Jonas's grandson ap- 
peared in the garish light of the tallow can- 
dles, with an unhallowed grin on his small 
and simian countenance. 

"Go home, you scoundrel!" said young 
Mars' Jeems to the boy, "and tell Janey I 
say to larrup you." 

Tibe swiftly followed his vanished grand- 
parent into the murk darkness that lay to- 
ward Old Town. 

"He say he orter licked Tibe hisse'f lars' 
night," said Ommirandy to Delphy next 
morning. "He say he know Janey ain't 
nuver gwi' do it, an' dat boy ain't got no 
business actin' dat-a-way ter his gran'pa." 

"Umph !" said Delphy. "Mars' Jeems, he 
ain't gwi' do nothin' ter Tibe. He think Tibe 
de smartes' little nigger at Kingsmill." 

"Dat's de trufe, Philadelphy," said Om- 
mirandy, smoothing out the creases in her 
apron. "He jes' like ole mars'. Ole mars' 
he let Mr. Speeshy go 'case he was smart; an' 
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young Mars* Jeems, he let Tibe go 'case Tibe 
is smart. Dey jes* alike. All dese here 
generations o* white folks at Kingsmill is jes' 
alike." 

"Ommirandy/* said Delphy, turning the 
breakfast waffles, "I wonder which o' dem 
harnts Unc* Jonas thought done got him — 
Mr. Speeshy ur de Affigan king.?" 

"I dunno nothin* *bout dat; but when 
Jonas fine out 'twas Tiberius, Tibe gwi' think 
Gennul George Washington is done git him. 
Jonas gwi' set up o' nights 'twel he ketch Tibe 
'sleep, 'long o' dat prank." 

"Dat de onlies' way he gwi' uver ketch 
him," said Delphy, pouring the melted butter 
on the pile of waffles. 
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Uncle Jonas had been giving the matter a 
great deal of thought. With the character- 
istic affection of the house negroes for the 
white children of the family, he was genu- 
inely attached to Little Mr. William. As he 
watched the boy year by year develop from 
checked gingham pinafores to trousers, he 
fancied that he could detect an ever-growing 
resemblance that kindled his memory of the 
past and touched his heart. 

"Dat chile p'int'ly do git mo' an* mo* 
like ole mars', ez de time rolls by,'* he re- 
marked one day to Onunirandy. "'Scusin* 
he ain't got no side-whiskers like dem his 
gran'pa useter w'ar, he de spit'n'-image uv 
him. You jes' look at him now, comin' down 
dem po'ch-steps, an' see how he carry his 
head, sorter bent forruds, an' stoop-over, jes' 
like ole mars'. Don't you remembrance 
how ole mars' walk. Sister M'randy ? Ewy 
time I look at dat chile dese days, I sez ter 

myse'f: 'Ef he jes' had dem siders on, an' 
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a crook-hanUc walkin'-stick stuck behime his 
back, 'twixt his elbows, I wudden know him 
fom his gran'pa, 'scusin' his size/ " 

"G'long, Jonas," the old woman retorted 
amiably. "Mis' Nancy, she say you always 
is been had a pow'ful gif fur 'maginin' all 
sorts o' fool things dat ain't so. Little Mr. 
William jes^ ez much like young Mars' Jeems 
ez two o' dem hyars out o' Black Oyster's 
tail." 

Uncle Jonas grunted, but observed a dis- 
creet silence. When he went back to Old 
Town, he told Janey of the brief dialogue, and 
commented : 

"I ain't gwi' b'lieve one word dat M'randy 
say she say. Mis' Nancy ain't dat sort o' 
lady nohow, sayin' hard things 'bout de 
niggers. She ain't nuver done it, nuther is 
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He cogitated for a few moments, and 
added : 

"Dat ole fool M'randy ain't nuver gwi' 
git herse'f ter agree ter no proposition o' 
mine, 'bout nothin' whatsomedever, nohow. 
I gwi' eben up wid her some o' dese here 
long-come-shorts." 
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Janey, whose sympathies with her father 
were always abundant and overflowing save 
when differences arose between him and her 
son Tiberius, now agreed with him in his 
criticism of Ommirandy, but cautioned him 
against any overt act of hostility toward 
her. 

"Ye better not cross her parf, daddy. 
Ef you does, she gwi* trip you up. An' don't 
ye 'sputify none wid her,'* she said, as with 
bared arms she scrubbed her parent's hick- 
ory shirt on the soap-lathered wooden wash- 
board that stood in the foaming tub upon the 
bench by her cabin door. "Ommirandy one 
dang'ous 'oman. She wring you out, jes' 
like I gwi' wring dis here shirt out pres'n'y." 

"Trip who up?" demanded the old man 
indignantly, glaring at her from his seat in 
the splint-bottomed chair near the slab-paling 
garden-fence, over which the gourd-vines ran 
riotous, and the sunflowers bent their yel- 
low, brown-centred blooms. "Trip who up ? 
Wring who out ? Dat ole 'oman wring me 
out ? To' Gord, Janey, you done los' what , 
little gumption you been possess'." 

He struck viciously at a pendent half- 
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grown gourd on the vine near him with his 
hickory walking-stick. 

"I been thinkin' 'bout dat chile a whole 
heap lately/* he rambled on. "I been 
watchin' uv him, an* ruminatin* *bout him; 
an* I done arrive at a p*int in my mine whar 
it *pear like ter me dat he tied up too close 
ter wimmen folks* ap*un strings. He look 
pow*ful slimmicky an* weevel-eat* ter me. 
Do he look dat way ter you, Janey ?'' 

"Dat he do, daddy,** responded Janey, 
sifting the bluing into the tub. "Dat he do, 
an* he gwine on ten ur nine year ole now, too.** 

"Well, he gwine ter git mint wid de way 
dey duz him. Dar*s his mammy tellin* him 
all sorts o* ferrydiddles when he go ter sleep, 
an* when he wake too; an* dar*s his ma read- 
in* all o* dem ain*t-so tales ter him out*n 
dem books dar on de po*ch. De kynd o' 
tales dat boy orter lissen ter now is dem dat 
de squ*r*ls chatters ter him, an* de jay-birds 
hollers at him out in de woods. He orter git 
hisse*f at de een* uv a fishin*-pole on de ribber- 
bank, wid a fishin*-wurrum an* a hook and a 
lead sinker at de t*other een*. Ef he don*t 
git out o* dat house, an* out o* dat yard, an* 
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git whar he kin draw a free breath o' a'r, 
an* ketch a fish, ur sump'n, he gwi' be foreber 
mint. Tears ter me, ef Mars' Jeems had 
half much sense ez ole mars' useter had, he'd 
been have dat boy behime him on Black 
Oyster gwine wid him all over dis here plan- 
tation 'fo' now. But somehow Mars' Jeems 
don't 'pear ter think about de way Mis' 
Nancy an' M'randy is sp'ilin' de chile." 

"Mars' Jeems pow'ful busy," apologized 
the kindly Janey, scrubbing away at the 
wash-tub. "He got so much ter do, ridin' 
'bout de place, an' lookin' arfter de ban's in 
de fiel's, he ain't got no time ter think what 
Little Mr. William doin'." 

Uncle Jonas gave a vigorous snort of dis- 
sent, and smashed a larger gourd with his 
stick. 

"Looky-here, daddy," said Janey, aroused 
at the renewed assault on her gourd-vine. 
"Ef you keep on bustin' dem godes, I ain't 
gwine ter have none fur ter put de saf soap 
in when I makes it. Nuther is dar gwi' be 
none lef fur long-han'le drinkin* godes, nur 
short ones fur fishin'-wurrums when you goes 
fishin'." 
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She wrung out the shirt, removed the 
wash-board from the tub and laid it on the 
bench, and walked past her father to hang 
the garment on the clothes-line that swung 
between two stunted peach-trees in the 
garden. 

Uncle Jonas appeared not to notice her. 
His imagination and his indignation were 
working together in active and energetic 
partnership. 

"I gwi' git him away fom 'em on a fish- 
in' excrushion, ur sump'n, some o' dese here 
Sundays, when de fish is bitin* de bes\ I 
gwi' bait de hole down by de ole log ter- 
morrer, an' gether dem fish dar fur him ter 
ketch nex' Sunday.'* 

"You better not take dat chile fishin* on 
Sunday," said Janey. "Ef you duz, dey's 
gwi' be de bigges' row on dis plantation you 
been heerd about fur many's de day." 

"I gwi' do it," the old man replied stub- 
bornly. "I gwi' do it nex' Sunday. Den I 
gwi' take de occasion fur ter 'splain ter him 
a few things 'bout wimmen folks. De win's 
o' many a winter is done blowed over Jonas' 
head; an' ef he don't know sump'n 'bout 
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what Mars' Jeems call 'de fyar sex/ by dis 
time, den de ole man done live his life fur 
nuthin'." 

"You better not/' protested Janey ear- 
nestly. 

"I gwi' do it/' he repeated. "I ain't done 
furgit dem words mis' read ter de niggers 
in de loom-room, 'fo' de war, out'n de Book. 
Dey run dis way. Dey say: ' 'Scusin' a man 
be born ag'in, he can't see de kingdom.' 
Darfo', I sez, wid my ref'unce ter Mis' Nancy 
an' M'randy, dat a man, fur ter be a sho'-'nuf 
man, is got likewise ter be weaned ag'in. 
It don't say a 'oman is got ter be born ag'in; 
an' I ain't a-sayin' dat any 'oman is got ter 
be weaned ag'in. What I sez is, dat Little 
Mr. William is got ter be weaned ag'in, an' 
I gwi' wean him. You hear me, Janey ? " 

The newly washed shirt moved slowly on 
the clothes-line, stirred by the faint breeze 
from the river. Peace reigned amid the 
curling gourd-vines, and over the somnolent 
and drooping sunflowers. But peace had de- 
parted from Janey's heart. She feared the 
wrath of Ommirandy. 

She came and stood before him. 
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"Daddy," she pleaded, "please don't/' 
"GVay fom here, Janey,'* said the ob- 
durate old man. "You thmk Fse 'feared 
o' M'randy? Ain't I been tell you forty- 
'leben times, an* den some, dat dat ole nigger 
'oman can't faze me? I gwine up agin' her. 
I gwi* set dat chile free fom her, like Mars' 
Linkum 'mancipate de slaves. I gwi' wean 
him." 

Janey poured out the blue, soapy water 
from the tub and, turning it bottom upward 
on the ground, went gloomily into the cabin. 

No sweeter or more translucent Sunday 
morning in June ever celebrated the bridal 
of the earth and sky than that which three 
days later smiled on Uncle Jonas and Little 
Mr. William, seated side by side on the 
river-bank, at the fishing-hole near the big 
log. 

"Son," said the old man to the boy, "I 
jes' want ter call yo' 'tention ter dem dar 
two fishin'-poles dat's set in de ribber-bank 
down dar. I wants you ter remembrance 
'em, an' ter remembrance what I gits off uv 
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The little boy regarded them with curi- 
ous interest, as Uncle Jonas went down the 
bank and, taking up the poles, pulled the 
lines attached to them out of the water. A 
wearied and comatose fish appeared hanging 
to each line. The old man removed the fishes 
from the hooks, and flung them on the grass 
by Little Mr. William's side. 

"Dem ain't de poles what you an' me is 
gwi' ketch de mostes' fish wid, an' we gwi' 
ketch some heap fiercer fish dan dem fish 
whar we is kotch on dese sot poles. I sot 
dem poles out lars' night, an' I jes' want you 
fur ter remembrance 'em, dat's all." 

As he spoke, he unwound the lines from 
two other poles. 

"Dese here is de fishin'-tacklem fur you 
an' me," he said. "One o' dese is fur you, 
an' one is fur me. Dem t'others kin lay dan 
I done got de wurrums fur bait here in 
Janey's ole lars' year soap-gode. It's full uv 
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He showed it to the boy. 

"I dig dese wurrums up in de stable-yard 
dis momin', an' fotch 'em down here, 'long 
o' dese poles, 'fo' de sun riz, when you was 
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'sleep in yo* bed, so dat de tacklem an* de 
wumims all gwi' be here when you Vive/' 
"Oh, Uncle Jonas,*' said Little Mr. William, 
I would have liked to help dig the fishing- 
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worms. 
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Nex' time, honey," replied the old man. 

"Nex' time you gwi' he'p dig 'em, sho.' I 

gwi' let you dig de mostes' uv 'em. But now, 

I gwi' show you how ter fish." 

The little boy was all attention and eager- 



ness. 
it 



You holes dis here fishin'-pole," continued 
his instructor, "which I jes' done put a 
wurrum on de hook, an' den you flings de 
hook an' sinker 'way out yonder in de water, 
nigh de butt-een' o' de log." 

He pointed to the most delectable spot in 
the fishing-hole, haunted of many fish in 
reminiscent search of Uncle Jonas's bait of 
the day before. 

"You jes' watch dat cork dar on de water, 
son," continued the old man, "an' when you 
sees it gwine up an' down, an' up an' down, 
an' den go smack under, dey's boun' ter be a 
fish on it, 'scusin' it sometimes mought be 
one o' dese skilpots ur water-tarrapins. But 
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dey don't use roun' dis hole much. Fust 
thing you know, you gwi' ketch a catfish, ur 
a sun-perch, ur a chub, ur a sucker; an' dem's 
all good fishes. You gwi' ketch him, honey. 
I done spit on de bait. An' my bob is gwine- 
ter be right 'longside o' yone." 

He had scarcely finished his speech when 
Little Mr. William's cork disappeared. The 
boy pulled, and a fish's scales flashed in the 
June sunshine. It was his first fish, and Na- 
poleon in the glow of Austerlitz felt no finer 
thrill. 

"I caught him. Uncle Jonas! I caught 
him!" he cried, gazing at the flopping fish 
with undisguised rapture. The old man 
removed it from the hook, and thrust through 
its gills a limber twig that he had already 
properly trimmed in anticipation of the fish's 
capture. 

"Dat you did ! You sho' kotch him," said 
Uncle Jonas approvingly. "Now I gwineter 
bait you ag'in, an' you'll ketch another one." 

He baited Little Mr. William's hook re- 
peatedly, until the boy had caught six fish, 
including a big catfish with sharp fins, which 
he regarded as his finest booty. 
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"Now we gwi' res'," said Uncle Jonas, 
"an* while we resting I gwi* have a smoke 
an* tell you some tales/* 

Little Mr. William acquiesced, and they 
rested on the greensward above the river- 
bank. 

"But befo* I smokes an* tells you dem 
tales, we gwi* eat our snacks. An* dem tales 
what I gwi* tell ain*t gwi* be no tales like yo* 
Ommirandy*s. Dey gwi* be outside-de-do* 
tales, an* not no inside-de-do* tales. Dey 
gwi* be *bout creeturs an* varmints.** 

"Mother reads me stories about them, 
sometimes,** said the little boy. 

"I know she do, honey. But dem I gwi* 
tell you is sho*-*nuf stories *bout creeturs dat 
I got a pussonal *quaintance wid.** 

His auditor was delighted. 

Uncle Jonas produced from a covert place 
under a willow bush a paper package that 
contained fried chicken, biscuits, and ginger 
cakes. 

"Uncle Jonas, this is the best fried chicken 
I ever ate,** said Little Mr. William. 

"Dat*s beca*se you done got a appeltite 
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fom not bein' cooped up in de Gre't House/' 
he responded. "Delphy she cook dese vittles. 
I been tell her you an' me was gwine on dis 
here expedition, an* she say she gwi' cook 
'em, which she done so." 

He held a chicken leg in one hand, and a 
biscuit in the other, and munched on them 
alternately. 

"Son," said the old man, between his 
bites, "is you uver been see a 'oman ketch 
a fish like dat fine string dar you jes' been 
ketch?" 

Little Mr. William thought of his mother 
and of Ommirandy, and confessed that he 
had never known of their going fishing. 

"Is you uver been had yo' Onunirandy 
make no corn-stalk fiddle fur you, ur is she 
uver been Tarn you ter ketch Juney-bugs 
fom off'n de corn tossels, an* tie a thread 
string ter dey behime leg an* turn *em loose, 
an* hear *em zoo?" 

No," said the little boy. 
Nuther is she been Tarn you how ter 
make rabbit-gums, ur set part*idge-pens, is 
she?" 
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"No/' he replied, with wide-open eyes, be- 
ginning to wonder at his companion's ques- 
tions. 

"Nuther is I been heerd tell o* her takin' 
you down ter Ole Town, an' showin' you 
how ter play ring-taw an' knucks an' all 
sorts o' marvel-games, ur Ant'ny Over, ur 
High-Spy, ur any o' dem boy's spotes what 
yo' gran'pa useter play wid de little nigger 
chillun when he was yo' size. Is she ?" 

Little Mr. William had to confess that all 
these games were unknown to him. 

"How ole is you now, nohow?" queried 
the old man, finishing his chicken leg and 
reaching over to the package on the grass for 
another. 

"I'm nine years old, going on ten. Uncle 
Jonas," the little boy responded proudly. 

"Dat you is," said the old man. "You 
done been had on britches sebral year." 

He was silent for a moment, apparently in 
deep meditation. 

"Dat howcome I been axin' you dem 
queshtuns," he remarked finally. 

Little Mr. William made no reply. 

"De chile bein' gittin' weaned ag'in," 
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Uncle Jonas communed with himself com- 
placently. "He thinkin'." 

He felt in his coat-pocket and drew forth 
a corn-cob pipe with a short fig-branch stem, 
which he proceeded to fill leisurely with 
crumbs of leaf-tobacco from the same re- 
ceptacle, that he pulverized in the palm of 
his left hand with the forefinger of his right, 
while he held the pipe-stem between his 
teeth. 

"I got a match here," he said, producing 
it, when the pipe was filled. "I fetch dis here 
match out'n de box on Janey's mantel-shelf, 
which she got it at Yellowley's Sto*. Mos'ly I 
gits de fire fur my pipe off n de h'a'th.'* 

He lit the pipe, and proceeded to smoke, 
making audible sounds of pleasure. 

The little boy watched him admiringly. 

"Tell me about the creeturs. Uncle Jonas," 
he said. 

"Dat jes* what I was thinkin' 'bout dis 
minit, honey," the old man replied. "Yo* 
Ommirandy is been neglec' yo' eddication 
'bout dem creeturs an' varmints; an' dem 
Br'er Foxes an' Cousin Rabbits an' Aunt 
Hens what I hear yo' ma read ter you out'n 
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dat book on de po'ch when I was lis'enin' 
behime de honeysucker vine — dey ain't no 
shoVnuf Ferginyeh creeturs." 

He paused and expelled a sdries of smoke- 
puffs from his mouth in rings and spirals, 
that filled the little boy with delight. 

"Dese here rabbits an' foxes an' things 
dat I been had pussonal 'quaintance wid, 
ain't got no sich names ez Mis' an' Mister 
an' Br'er an' Sister," he went on. "Nuther 
does dey talk ter one another de way dat 
book say dey do. Leastways, I ain't nuver 
been heerd 'em, an' I ain't nuver seed no- 
body dat is been heerd 'em. Is you, son ?" 

Little Mr. William replied in the negative. 

"Dey's all got names, tooby-sho'," his 
companion went on. "But dey's names dat 
folks gives 'em, not names what dey give 
deyse'ves. Dar's a boss name' Black Oyster, 
an' dar was a ole houn'-dawg name' Vulcan, 
an' a young goose name' Mr. Bolster, an' 
foxes what was name' Mr. Speeshy an' Ole 
Bullion." 

"Who were Ole Bullion and Mr. Spee- 
shy?" asked the little boy eagerly, "Tell 
me about 'em. Uncle Jonas." 
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"Dey was two foxes/' he replied, " 'scusin' 
one of 'em was six gray foxes, an' de t'other 
one was one ole red fox." 

"Tell me about 'em," repeated Little Mr. 
William, laying his hand on his companion's 
knee. 

"You jes' wait a little while, son," he said. 
"Give de ole man time. I gwi' tell you." 

He smoked in silent meditation for a few 
moments, and then began to sing, in a low 
and mournful monotone: 



it 



She sir de meal, she gimme de hus', ' 

She bake de bread, she gimme de crus', \ 

She fry de meat, she gimme de skin. 
An* dat de way she tuk me in." 



"Who did it. Uncle Jonas?" queried the 
little boy. "Did anybody ever treat you 
like that?" 

"Nummine, honey, nuver you mine 'bout 
dat !" 

"Wasit Delphy?" 

"Nor, son, it warn't Delphy. Nuther was 
it yo' Onmiirandy, nur Janey. Dat song jes' 
replies ter all wimmen folks gen'uUy when 
dey comes ter settin' deyse'ves up agin' de 
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men. Dey gwi* take ewything. Day ain't 
gwi' leave de men folks nuthin*." 

Having given vent to this oracular pro- 
nouncement, which filled Little Mr. William's 
heart with vague anxiety, the old man sub- 
sided into a melancholy silence that remained 
unbroken for an oppressive length of time. 

"My mother wouldn't, and Ommirandy 
wouldn't, I just know,*' protested the little 
boy at length. 

"I ain't sayin' who would an' I ain't 
sayin' who wudden," said the old man. 
"But don't you trouble yo'se'f 'bout what 
I been sing ter you 'long o' dem wimmen 
folks. What I gwi' do now is ter tell you 
'bout Ole Bullion. 

"Long time ago, wunst upon a time, I 
been tell 'bout Mr. Speeshy ter M'randy 
an' Delphy, an' de t'other kitchen niggers; 
but M'randy, she flung off on me, an' ack 
like she didn't believe it. Wharfo' I ain't 
nuver been got my consent fur ter tell none 
uv 'em any mo' tales, 'speshly dis here tale 
'bout Ole Bullion, what happen' back yonder 
befo' de war, endurin' o' de time o' ole mars'. 

"I got one mo' match." 
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He refilled his pipe, lit it, and resumed 
his monologue. 

"In dem days Ole Town was one big 
town. I ain't sayin' 'twas big ez Richmon' 
is, 'case it warn't. But 'twas mighty nigh 
on-ter it. Yo' gran'pa had hunnerds and 
hunnerds o' acres o' Ian' here in dis Kings- 
mill plantation, an' he had hunnerds an' 
hunnerds o' niggers fur ter wuk it, which all 
uv 'em lived at Ole Town. Dar was mo' 
cabins in Ole Town in dem days dan dey's 
ants in a ant-hill. Most o' dem cabins is 
done been t'ared down endurin' o' de war 
an' sence de war, but dey was dar in dem ole 
days. An' ewy cabin was full o' niggers, an' 
ewy nigger had a dawg. Dar was houn'- 
dawgs, an' fice-dawgs, an' bird-dawgs, an' 
rabbit-dawgs, an' squ'ir'l-dawgs, an' possum- 
dawgs, an' coon-dawgs, an' mo' diff'unt 
breeds o' dawgs in Ole Town befo' de war 
dan you could count in a day. Ole mars' 
say: 'Let 'em have dey dawgs,' an' dey had 
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Well, sir, when dem niggers an' dem 
dawgs was a-livin' dar tergether in dat gre't 
big nigger-town, Ole Bullion he was a red 
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fox what live up de ribber. De fox-hunters 
wid sense did'n' chase him much, 'case he 
was wary an' wily, an' dey cudden do noth- 
in' at all wid him. Dey mos'ly would chase 
de gray fox, name' Mr. Speeshy, what live 
in a den over by de cullud plum-tree grave- 
yard. Red foxes is pow'ful foxes, an' dey 
usual runs straight, widout any quirly-macues, 
an' 'rives home at dey den befo' de dawgs 
kin ketch up wid 'em. 

"But one time de hunters gits arfter Ole 
Bullion purty hard, an' he has ter leave de 
straight an' norrer parf, an' fool 'em; which 
he done so, an' I gwi' tell you 'bout it. 'Twas 
a passel o' young fellers f 'om down de ribber 
dat was a-chasin' uv him, an' dey ain't ax no 
leaf o' ole mars' fur ter hunt on his planta- 
tion, nohow. But dey come. Yes, Lord, dey 
come, wid two packs o' fox-houn's. Dey had 
done skeered Ole Bullion up down de ribber, 
an' 'twas at night an' dey had him gwine 
home. Ole mars' he ain't nuver been hunt 
no fox at night, like dey tells me dem folks 
over beyant de Blue Ridge hunts 'em. But 
dese here men, wharsomedever dey come f 'om, 
dey come chasin' dat ole fox late in de night. 
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It was a moonlight night, an' Ole Bullion 
was right smart ahead of 'em, but not so fur, 
nuther. He evidentially begin ter think dey 
was crowdin' him too close. So when he gits 
ter de fur een' o' Ole Town f om here, what 
you reckon dat sly ole fox do ?'' 

Uncle Jonas paused dramatically in his 
narrative and regarded Little Mr. William 
with a benignant smile. The boy sat gazing 
at him with wide-open eyes and parted lips. 

"What did he do. Uncle Jonas ?'' he queried 
breathlessly. 

"Honey,'' said the old man, "dat fox 
tuk 'n' done what yo' Onunirandy ain't 
nuver been had de sense ter ha' done. Nuther 
is Delphy, nur Janey. Now you ur me 
mought ha' done it, bein' ez we's men. But 
dem wimmen nuver mought. Dat ole red 
fox run right inter Ole Town, whar all dem 
nigger-dawgs was. He went straight down 
de middle o' de road, jes' ez quiet-like, 'twel 
he done gone smack thoo de place. An' he 
was fya'rly cuttin' de win', mon, all de time. 
When he come ter de een' o' de road, at dis 
side o' Ole Town, he turn hisse'f roun' an' 
meander back'ards an' forruds 'mongst dem 
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hunnerds o' nigger-cabins, in an* out an* 
out an' in, *twel he done passed all on *em. 
He go so quiet an* slick, dat de *coon-dawgs 
an* de fice-dawgs an* de possum-dawgs what 
b*longs ter de Ole Town niggers ain*t pay no 
*tenshun ter him whatsomedever. Dey all 
*sleep, an* dey ain*t fox-houn*s, nohow, so 
dey ain*t bother deyse*ves *bout smellin* uv 
him. But bimeby, arfter he done been right 
by ewy house in de settlemint an* leave his 
trail, here come dem fox-houn*s f om down de 
ribber, wid dey noses ter de groun*. Dey 
was two packs uv *em, an* dey mus* ha* been 
*bout forty fox-dawgs arfter Ole Bullion. 
De leader he was runnin* a leetle ahead o* de 
t*others, an* when dey git ter de out-squirts 
o* Ole Town, de trail mus* ha* got hot. Dat 
fus* dawg he opened up loud, an* de t*others 
dey come right behime him, yelpin* an* 
yellin*. De hunters was so fur back, I doubts 
ef dey could hear dey own houn*s. Den dem 
fox-houn*s percedes ter pass thoo Ole Town, 
an* whilst dey*s passin* ewy nigger-dawg in 
it woke up. Dey run out, de nigger-dawgs 
did, f om under de cabins whar dey slep*, an* 
dey Stan* aroun* in de cabin yards an* look 
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at de moon an* lif up dey heads an' howl. 
Dey didn' know what 'twas dat was gwine 
on in de main road. Some uv 'em was 
skeered, an' barked wid dey tails 'twix' dey 
behime legs, an' some uv 'em was pow'ful 
sevigrous, an' wants ter git inter de com- 
motion dar an' den. Dem fox-houn's nuver 
pays no 'tenshun ter de nigger-dawgs what- 
somedever. Dey foUers Ole Bullion's trail 
down de main road. Den when dey git ter 
whar de een' o' de town is, dey notice his 
trail done turn back on hisse'f. Den dey 
thinks dey done got him, so dey bays an' 
yelps pow'ful, an' turns back on deyse'ves, 
an' goes in an' out, back'ards an' forruds, an' 
round about, all thoo dat gre't big town, an' 
wakes up ewy livin' dawg in it wid dey 
racket. Den dey all run back inter de een' 
o' de main road, dis-a-way, jes' like Ole 
Bullion been run. By de time dey gits dar, 
all o' dem fices an' curs an' nigger-dawgs is 
done got dar too. Dey warn't nary one in 
de place missin'. An' den an' dar bruk out 
an' begin de bigges' dawg-fight dat uver been 
happen anywhars on dis ribber. De fox- 
houn's 'pear like dey done furgit all 'bout 
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Ole Bullion an' his trail, whence dey see dese 
little bench-leg fices an* bobtail cur-dawgs 
come ruhnin' out dar barkin' an' hoirin*. 
So dey den an' dar percedes ter mix up wid 
'em. Dey chawed one another, an' dey 
yelled an' dey fit, some on dey feets an' 
some on dey backs, an' some rolled de t'others 
over in de road, 'twel you could skasely see 
'em fur de dus' dey stir up. Den de thing 
got wuss, an' de fox-houn's in de two packs, 
dey fit wid each other samer'n dey fit wid de 
nigger-dawgs, 'twel pres'n'y dey all got 
tangled up in one bunch, an' it look like 
nothin' warn't uver gwi' git 'em apart. De 
niggers all run out de cabins, men, wimmen, 
an' chillun — some wid sticks fur ter break 
up de fight wid, an' some wid buckets o' 
water fur ter po' on 'em. But 'twarn't no 
use. Den de nigger men begin hoU'in' an' 
yellin', an' de wimmen was squealin' an' de 
chillun a-cryin', all out dar 'roun' whar dem 
hunnerds an' hunnerds o' dawgs was fightin'. 
Dey kep' on keepin' it up, an' de dawgs fit 
an' fit, an' de niggers hollered an' yelled dar 
in de moonlight, 'twel ole mars' got woked 
up way' off at de Gre't House, an' put on his 
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clones an* come b'ilin* dowri ter Ole Town 
fur ter see what was gwine on. He was mad 
smack thoo. 

"When he arrive' de fight was at de wastes'. 
Seberal dawgs was layin' aroun' like dey was 
dead; an' de road was strowed wid dawg- 
ears an' dawg-tails an' bunches o' dawg- 
hyar o' all shapes, sizes, an' colors. Ole 
mars' cudden see what 'twas at fus', 'long o' 
de line o' niggers watchin' uv it. Den when 
he bruk thoo de line, an' say: 'What de hell 
is de 'casion o' all dis rumpus ? ' he see what 
'twas. But de dawgs nuver pay no 'tenshun 
ter him. Dey was about seben hunnerd uv 
'em fightin' dar in de road, wras'lin' an' 
chawin' one another up. Dem nigger-dawgs, 
what been live peaceable tergether all de 
year, fit de t'other nigger-dawgs same ez ef 
dey was strangers, an' de fox-houn's fit de 
t'other fox-houn's like dey ain't been chasin' 
Ole Bullion side by sides. Ewy dawg fit 
ewy other dawg he git close ter. 

"Den ole mars' say: 'Whar dey come 
fom?' an' one o' de darkies says ter him: 
'Ole mars', some o' dem fool gent'muns fom 
down de ribber been chasin' Ole Bullion.' 
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"Den de two fox-hunters come in on dey 
bosses at de fur een' o' Ole Town, an* rid up 
ter whar de fight was gwine on. 

" ' Let 'em fight/ says ole mars*, an* tums 
an* goes home. 

"Dem men tried fur ter stop *em, but 
*twarn*t no use. Dem dawgs fit dar *twel 
broad daylight, an* I ain*t nuver know yit 
how de thing was closed up.*' 

"What became of Ole Bullion, Uncle 
Jonas?" asked Little Mr. William, when 
the story was ended. 

"Dey didn* kotch him, son. Dey ain't 
nuver been kotch him. He too smart. He 
de onlies* fox uver I been pussonally *quainted 
wid what knowed how ter stir up a dawg- 
fight like dat. O' co'se dey ain*t kotch him !*' 

"Mis* Nancy,*' said Ommirandy after she 
had heard from Little Mr. William about the 
Sunday fishing excursion, "I been s'prised 
dat you let dat chile go traipsin* over dis here 
plantation wid dat ole nigger. You sho'ly 
orter stop it. 'Spesh'ly goin* fishin* on Sun- 
days. What would mis* said ? *' 

"Oh, it isn't so bad, Mirandy,*'. observed 
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young Mars* Jeems, who had been listening 
to her behind his newspaper. "His mother 
heard him his catechism; and he caught a 
fine string of fish for a little chap/' 

"He mustn't go again on Sunday/' said 
Mis' Nancy gently. 

"Sunday ain't de wust of it," said Om- 
mirandy. "It's his 'sociatin' wid Jonas. 
Dey's many a white chile I'se been knowed 
dat is been harnted all de days o' dey life 
'long o' tales dat ign'ant niggers is tole 'em. 
You dunno what Jonas gwi' tell dis chile. 
I been knowed chillun, dat niggers like Jonas 
is had a free foot wid, dat is been skeered 
fur ter go up-sta'rs o' nights in de dark, 'long 
o' gho'ses an' harnts. I been knowed 'em 
ter cover dey heads up under de counterpin, 
arfter dey git in bed, 'long o' bein' terrified 
wid sich tales. Young Mars' Jeems don't re- 
membrance it, but I duz — dem nights when 
he was a little teenchy boy, an' useter wake 
up, hoU'in' in his sleep, 'long o' some tale ur 
'nuther dis here very Jonas is been tell him. 

"Well, it didn't hurt me, did it, Mirandy ? 
the master of Kingsmill asked her as he 
laid his newspaper on his knee. 
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"Young Mars* Jeems/' the old woman 
said earnestly, and with evident feeling, "I 
reckon you don't know Jonas like I knows 
him. I kin remembrance yo' ma readin' out 
o' de Book in de loom-room 'bout de cockle- 
trix den " 

"About the what?'' he queried, with a 
puzzled smile on his face. 

"It out o' de prophet Isaiah," she replied 
readily. "It say: 'De weaned child shell 
put his han' on de cockletrix den.' Young 
Mars' Jeems, when dat ole man git dat in- 
nercent boy down dar on de ribber-bank, 
eatin' snacks an' ketchin' fish an' list'nin' 
ter his lyin' yarns uv a Sunday, don't you 
think he mighty close ter dat den what de 
prophet say?" 

Young Mars' Jeems chuckled, and resumed 
his newspaper. 

"Oh, it's all right, Mirandy," he replied. 
"You take trouble on interest." 

"Mis' useter say dat was de mos' dang'ous 
kind o' den dat was spoke of in de Bible," 
grumbled the old woman as she walked out 
of the room, indignant at the apparent in- 
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difference with which her protest had been 
received. 

"Janey/* observed Uncle Jonas to his 
daughter that evening, after he had given 
her a brief account of the day's adventure, 
"dey ain't no doubt about it. It jes' ez 
importan' fur a man chile ter be weaned ag'in 
ez it is fur a man ter be horned ag'in.*' 

He took out his pipe, filled it, and seated 
himself in his chair near the gourd-vines in 
the garden. 

"You had no biz'ness takin' him fishin' 
on Sunday,'* said Janey. "You gwi' hear 
f om it, yit." 

"I done try ter persuadge de chile ter tell 
his ma an' dat ole 'oman dat dem fish was 
kotch on lines what was sot Saturday night. 
Two of 'em warn't kotch on Sunday, nohow." 

"What you do dat fur? You know he 
ain't gwi' tell 'em no sich thing," said Janey. 

"Well, I ain't axed him straight out fur 
ter tell 'em. I jes' been showed him de 
Saturday-night lines, an' de fish dey done 
kotch. I lef de res' ter him." 
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Janey laughed, and brought him a hot 
coal in the iron shovel out of the heart of 
the hickory fire burning in the open fire- 
place, from which arose a fragrant aroma 
of frying rashers of bacon. The buttermilk 
for supper, just out of the spring, was in the 
noggin on the shelf; and a huge ash-cake, 
wrapped in thick green collard-leaves, was 
cooking beneath a bank of hot ashes and 
embers on the hearth. 

"Yo' supper gwi' be ready pres'n^,'* she 
said, "jes' ez soon ez I kin wash de ash-cake 
an* scrape it/' 
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"Gailey*s coming back tomorrow/* said 
young Mars' Jeems to Mis' Nancy, as they 
sat together on the back porch at Kingsmill, 
where Ommirandy, in her low chair near by, 
was industriously sewing away on a new 
checked gingham apron. 

"Is he?'* queried Mis' Nancy, with vague 
interest and a detached air. She was making 
a mental calculation as to how long the 
barrel of sugar in the storeroom would prob- 
ably last. It had seemed to be getting rather 
low, when she had given Delphy the requisite 
number of pounds to the specified number of 
gallons of blackberries that moming, for 
putting up the usual summer's supply of jam. 

"Yes," said the master of Kingsmill. 
"Here's a letter from his father. He writes 
that the boy had such a grand time here 
last year, he is sending him back again for 
his vacation." 

Jonas had just brought the morning mail 
up from the Wharf; and young Mars' Jeems, 
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replacing the letter in its envelope, stuck it 
into his inner coat-pocket. 

The information apparently made but slight 
impression on Mis* Nancy. She liked Gailey 
well enough; and the war had been between 
him and Ommirandy, after all. She had 
taken no part in it, though hearing its minutest 
details. The effect that young Mars' Jeems's 
announcement had on the old woman may 
be aptly described as electrical. She took 
the headless silver thimble from her finger, 
and dropped her sewing on her knee. Hold- 
ing the thimble up, and regarding the master 
of Kingsmill over it, while the big gold ear- 
hoops shook ominously, she said: 

What dat you say, young Mars' Jeems .?" 
I was just telling your Mis' Nancy, Mi- 
randy, that I have received a letter from 
Gailey's father, saying that Gailey will be here 
on the boat to-morrow to spend his vacation." 

The headless thimble dropped to the floor 
and rolled almost to the end of the porch, 
as its owner flung her hands up, and in ac- 
cents of unmistakable reprobation exclaimed : 

"De mussiful Lord in heab'n he'p us !" 

"Why, what's the matter, Mirandy?" 
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queried young Mars' Jeems, who was gen- 
uinely surprised. "He's a mischievous boy, 
but I thought we all got on with him pretty 
well last sunmier, didn't we?" 

For a moment the old woman was silent. The 
exclamatory hands had fallen to her lap and 
were nervously fingering the unfinished apron. 

"Mischeefous ?" she queried at last. "Mis- 
cheefous ? Young Mars' Jeems, you ain't 
nuver knowed what a time me an' Mis' Nancy 
had wid dat boy lars' year. Nor, sir ! Dat 
you ain't ! De mornin' he went away, when 
I seed him start ter de Wharf, wid Jonas, fur 
ter take de boat back home, lookin' so purty 
an' clean in his white suit o' clo'es, and his 
curly head an' his straw hat, I kin remem- 
brance ter dis minnit what I said ter myse'f. 
Sez I ter Mirandy: 'Good-by, Gailey! I'm 
p'intly glad you's gone. I hope I ain't 
nuver gwi' see you, nur none o' yo' chillun, 
nur none o' yo' chillun's chillun, unter de 
third an' de fo'th generashun, at Kingsmill, 
no mo'.' Dat what mis' useter read ter us 
out'n de Book in de loom-room, 'bout dem 
generashuns; an' I put de conjur o' all on 
'em at once on ter dat Gailey." 
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"What on earth did he do when he was 
here to invite such an inhospitable farewell, 
Mirandy ?'* queried young Mars* Jeems, with 
an expression of concern upon his usually 
serene countenance. 

"Nummine/* replied the old woman, aris- 
ing and recovering the vagrant thimble. She 
puffed a little with the exertion of stooping 
for it, and resuming her seat, continued: 

*'I say, nuver you mine, young Mars* 
Jeems, what dat boy done done. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Dem days is over, thank 
de Lord. You jes' wait an' see what he gwi' 
do dis time!'* 

She picked up the gingham apron and re- 
sumed her sewing, with an air of dejected 
resignation. 

"Mirandy, you never complained to me 
of the boy before. I didn't know you dis- 
approved of him.*' 

"Nor, sir,** she responded. "No mo* was 
I gwineter say nothin* agin* him dis time, 
ef he had stayed, away. *Scusin* I don't like 
de notion o* strange white chillun comin* ter 
Kingsmill, an* prancin* an* trampoosin* aroun*, 
meddlin* wid everything, an* sassin* all de 
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serbants on de place, I didn' have nothin' 
'gin' dat Gailey when he fus' come. He's de 
son o' yo' bes' frien', dat was in de war wid 
you — dat what I hear you say; an' dat was 
enough fur Mirandy. I ain't nuver gwine 
back on you, ur none o' yo'ne. But, 'fo' 
Gord, young Mars' Jeems, you ain't been 
knowed, an' you ain't gwineter know dat 
Gailey. You was a-ridin* 'roun' de planta- 
shun, an' lookin' arfter things, an' tryin' ter 
keep 'em straight, an' ter he'p dese he'pless 
niggers fur ter he'p deyselves, whilst me an' 
Mis' Nancy was wrastlin' wid dat boy, like 
— like Jacob wrastle wid de angel." 

She broke off, in discomfited contempla- 
tion of her analogue. 

"'Scusin' Gailey warn't no angel, an' 
'scusin' we nuver ain't been flung him yit." 

The master of Kingsmill laughed, and Mis' 
Nancy smiled at some vagrant memory that 
Ommirandy's speech evoked. 

**Me an' Mis' Nancy ain't nuver tole you 
what we-all had ter put up wid fom him an' 
Tiberius, beca'se we didn' want ter werry 
you. But what dem two done here on dis 
Kingsmill plantashun endurin' o' de lars' 
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summer was plum' enough. Tibe, he take 
arfter his gran'pa Jonas. He natch'ly got 
de debble in him big ez a house; but, 'fo' 
Gord, he got dem seben debbles in him, when 
dat Gailey git holt on him. 

"Umph-um-h-h!" 

She heaved a deep sigh, shaking her head 
and stitching silently, while Mis' Nancy 
went to look again at the sugar-barrel, and 
young Mars' Jeems got his riding-gloves. 

Gailey came, with the face and form of a 
thirteen-year-old seraph; and young Mars' 
Jeems surveyed him at the dinner-table with 
kindly admiration. 

"I'll say grace," remarked the boy with 
perfect assurance, as the master and mistress 
of the house stood by the dining-table. 

"Father says the youngest in the family 
should always say grace." 

"All right, Gailey," said young Mars' 
Jeems, smiling at his youth and beauty. 
"Go ahead!" 

"Lord make us thankful for what we are 
about to receive," prayed the boy fervently. 

"Uncle John says that grace would do as 
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well for a whippin* as for a dinner," he com- 
mented with a laugh, as he seated himself. 

Ommirandy was in the room to wait on 
the table. She bore in her hand a huge fly- 
brush made of peacock feathers in lieu of her 
usual broom. She watched Gailey with a 
critic's eye, as he went through his precatory 
performance. 

"Um-huh !" she grunted; and the sotto voce 
ejaculation was charged with deep meaning. 

She told the kitchen company about it, 
when they gathered for their dinner after 
dinner in the mansion. 

Holding a fried spring-chicken leg in one 
hand, with her fork jabbed into a corn fritter 
in the other she repeated Gailey's grace. 

"De Lord make him thankful fur what he 
was 'bout ter receive!" she ejaculated scorn- 
fully. "De Lord would make me thankful ef 
he was about ter receive what he ought ter 
receive!" she said. 

"Ommirandy, he's one orful purty boy," 
apologized Delphy. "I know he werrit you 
a heap lars' summer; but he sho' is one purty 
chile. Ain't he, Eva-Adny.? Curly yellow 
hyar, blue eyes, skin pink an' white ez a 
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baby's; an' when he smile at you an' ax you 
ter make him some ginger-cakes, you jes' 
boun' fur ter do it." 

"Purty?'' sniffed the old woman. "Yas, 
I reck'n he's purty all right, ter look at. 
Niggers always is crazy 'bout yallow-headed, 
pink-faced white chillun. But sho'-'nuf purty 
is ez purty duz, an' — ^well, I ain't got nuthin' 
mo' ter say 'bout him. You-all is a lot o' 
ig'nunt niggers dat's fooled by looks." 

"Amen! Sister M'randy!" said Uncle 
Jonas, contemplatively holding a large gizzard 
before him on the end of his fork as he spoke. 
"Amen, marm ! Dat white boy he is sho' 
one plum' vilyun ! I done had de 'speriunce 
uv him." 

"Yas," she replied. "An' Tibe he another 
one, eben ef he is yo' gran'chile, an' de spit'n' 
image uv you." 

The old man bit off the nearest half of the 
gizzard, and chewed audibly, but made no 
answer. 

"Has Gailey been misbehaving, Mirandy ?" 
queried the owner of Kingsmill of the old 
woman two days after the boy's arrival. "I 
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want you to remember that, outside of your 
Mis' Nancy and myself and Mr. Sinjinn, 
there is no one at KingsmiU whose comfort is 
to be considered before yours. Til not per- 
mit him to annoy you." 

"I ain't complainin' fur ter git him sont 
away," she replied. "Let him stay! Fur 
Gord's sake, let him stay; an' Mis' Nancy 
an' me gwi' b'ar it like de Hebrew chillun 
b'ar'd de plagues o' Egypt. But, young Mars' 
Jeems, I gwi' tell you de trufe. He done 
start soon ez he git here. He ain't mo'n lit 
off'n de boat, an' 'rive at de house, 'fo' he 
begin. Jonas say when he went ter meet 
him wid Baytop in de spring-wagon, de cap'n 
o' de steamboat he call ter him, an' say: 
'Take him an' keep him, ole man. He's 
come damn nigh runnin' ewybody on dis 
here boat crazy, sence his pa put him on at 
Norf k. I hope ter Gord we ain't gwi' git 
him when he goes back!' Yas, sir. Dat 
what Jonas say de cap'n say." 

"Did the captain tell Jonas what Gailey 
had been doing on the boat ?" queried young 
Mars' Jeems. 

"Nor, sir, he didn'," she replied. "I ax 
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Jonas dat queshtun, an* he say de cap'n 
didn' give him no particklars. I sez ter 
Jonas : 'Jonas, Vm p*intly glad you didn' push 
de cap'n along o* what Gailey been up ter 
on dat steamboat. I don't want ter know 
nothin' wuss about him dan what me an* 
Mis* Nancy already knows/ ** 

"He's been here two days, now,** said 
young Mars* Jeems, seeking light upon the 
undefined transgressions of the boy. *'What 
is his latest, Mirandy ? ** 

The question apparently aroused all the 
old woman's dudgeon. The owner of Kings- 
mill had a look of amusement in his calm 
blue eyes, as he propounded it. He was think- 
ing, in reminiscent sympathy with Gailey's 
boyhood, of his own lost youth — ^the gleams 
and the glooms of it — ^when, as Ommirandy 
sometimes reminded him, in a glow of senti- 
ment about *'de ole times,** he had himself 
'^weeded a purty wide row.** 

"His lates*? Duz you mean Galley's 
lates*, young Mars* Jeems ? He ain*t got no 
lates*. He ain*t been lef* dat dine*-room fur 
one hour yit. What he done done in de lars' 
ten minutes is plum' beyant me. I jes' give 
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him ten minutes fur his lates'. He like dat 
tale in de Book, dat mis' useter read ter u$ 
in de loom-room, 'bout a man name' Moses. 
He was a high an' mighty man, but when he 
perish', dey didn' have no Christ Church 
buryin'-groun' fur ter put him in, 'mongst 
de high marvel tombstones, so dey jes' buried 
him in de Ian' o' Moab, over agin' Bath-peru, 
an' no man know'th his sepulcharry unter 
dis day. Dat what de matter wid Gailey. 
No man, nur 'oman nuther, know'th ten 
minutes ahead o' de clock, what dat Gailey 
gwi' do nex', nur what he been done befo' 
^ dat." 

The days went by, and the owner of Kings- 
mill, regarding the guileless face of Gailey at 
meals, ceased to consider the possibility of 
such innate depravity as Ommirandy had 
charged against the boy, and concluded that 
if he had ever had it it had surely gone out 
of him. Smiling, debonair, happy, Gailey 
was a living joy to contemplate. 

But before the week was past the old 
woman said to young Mars' Jeems: 

"It's jes' like I tell ye. He done pulled 
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off his fus' performance, like Mr. Sinjinn 
say 'bout de clown in de show. I knowed he 
was gwineter do it, an' he done gone an' 
done done it !'* 

"What's he done?" asked young Mars* 
Jeems, laying his newspaper across his knees, 
and regarding her over his gold-bowed specs, 
while he caressed his imperial. "I can't find 
out anything he does that is so terrible as 
you seem to think. Tell me, what is it the 
boy has done?" 

''Young Mars' Jeems, I hates ter tell you, 
sir. He's de son o' yo' frien', but 'scusin' 
dat, he's de chile o' de debble." 

She paused in her discourse, and heaved 
a sigh that developed into a puff. 

He continued to regard her inquiringly. 

"You know down at Ole Town dey's a 
batch o' dese here nigger chillun is got dey 
gyardens. You ain't furgot dat you tole 'em 
you was gwineter give a silver dollar at de 
end o' de summer ter de one dat had de bes' 
gyarden ? " 

"I remember," he replied, with renewed 
interest. "I have been watching their gar- 
dens." 
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"Is you been watchin' Tibe's gyarden and 
Snowball's, what lays 'longside o' one another, 
behime Janey's house?" 

"Yes, I have,'* he responded. "I noticed 
them three or four days ago, when I went 
through Old Town. They are the two best 
of the children's gardens." 

"Yas, sir," she said eagerly. "Dey had 
pertaters ready ter dig, an' Janey an' Snow- 
ball's mammy both done git green peas, an' 
lettis', an' reddishes, an' a whole heap o' 
gyarden-truck out'n dem gyardens. Dey 
done set out dey termarters-plants, an' dey 
stick dey butty-beans de fus' o' de week. 
Dem was sho'ly promisin' gyardens fur dem 
two boys; an' Janey was dat proud o' Tibe, 
she say she b'lieve sump'n was gwineter save 
him yit." 

"Well?" said the master of Kingsmill. 

"Ye know what dat white boy done done ? 
Tibe tuk him down dar dis mornin' fur ter 
show him his an' Snowball's gyardens. Snow- 
ball, he de Rev'un's son, dat dey calls by dat 
name 'count o' his color. He black ez a crow* 
He name' George William Simpson. Tibe, 
he been runnin' roun' here wid Gailey uver 
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sence he come back. He thinks Galley's 
gole. Leastways dat what he been thinkin*, 
Janey been tell me *bout it. She say she 
was at wuk in her house, an* she hear a great 
racket out in dem gyardens. She looked out 
de back do*, an* dar was Tibe in Snowball's 
gyarden, puUin' up all o* Snowball's vegitibbles 
by de roots, an' Snowball he was in Tibe's 
gyarden pullin' up all Tibe's vegitibbles by 
dey roots. Tibe he pulled up Snowball's 
lettis' an' green peas an' reddishes, an' fling 
'em over inter Tibe's gyarden; an' Snowball 
he pull up Tibe's lettis' an' green peas an' 
reddishes an' fling 'em over inter Snowball's 
gyarden. Den dey each on 'em begin on de 
t'other one's pertaters, an' pull all de tops o' 
dem off. Dey wuk harder an' farster pullin' 
up dem vegitibbles dan dey wuk puttin' 'em 
in de groun' an' raisin' uv 'em. Den Snow- 
ball take one o' de butter-bean sticks an' 
hit Tibe over de head wid it. Den Tibe he 
git a rock, an' 'fo' Janey could stop him he 
fling it at George William Simpson an' knock 
two o' his front toofs out. Dey done 'stroy 
one annurr's gyardens, an' Tibe he done got 
a busted head an' Snowball he done got a 
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turrible mouf. What duz you think o* dat, 
young Mars* Jeems ?*' 

"Well, I don't know/' he replied. "Boys 
will be boys. It's pretty bad. But where 
does Gailey come in ?" 

"Whar does Gailey come in ?'* she repeated 
excitedly. "Young Mars' Jeems, he come in 
soon as he lit here, I tell ye. All de little 
niggers on de Kingsmill plantashun crazy 
'bout him, an' most o' de big ones, 'scusin' 
me an' Jonas. He done de whole thing. 
Dem boys been wukkin' dem gyardens sence 
dey plant de pertaters on Sain' Pat'ick's day, 
an' dey ain't nuver had no trouble 'mongst 
deyselves 'twel now. He ain't been in sight o' 
dem vegitibbles ten minutes 'fo' he gits 'em ter 
puUin' uv 'em up by de roots, an' 'stroyin' 
all dey wuk, an' fightin' wid sticks an' rocks. 
Gord knows how he done it, but he done it !" 

"I'm sorry to hear it," said the master 
of Kingsmill sympathetically. "You can 
tell Janey and John Simpson that I shall ar- 
range to pay them the value of the vegetables 
the boys have destroyed, and I shall call 
Gailey to account for his conduct. But those 
black boys ought to be punished/' 
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"Young Mars' Jeems, don't you call dat 
boy ter no account/* said the old woman 
earnestly. "Dey ain't no use. You gwi' 
make him mad, an' you gwi' make his pa 
mad, an' you ain't gwi' do yo'se'f no jestis', 
nohow. Don't you call him ter no account. 
Dar's gwi' ter be a great day in de herearfter, 
when all uv us is gwi' git what comin' ter us. 
He gwi' git his'n den." 

Young Mars' Jeems could but approve 
Ommirandy's orthodox faith. 

"I'se awful 'sturbed 'bout Janey," con- 
cluded the old woman, "She was tellin' me 
'bout it. I sez: 'Janey, what did you say ter 
him?' She say: 'I went out dar whar he 
was, an' he look so purty, it was hard fur 
me ter fine faults wid him. But I seed what 
he had done brung about, an' I sez ter him: 
"You go on away fom here, white boy, ur I 
gwi' sick de dawgs on ye. You done make 
dat Snowball's mammy gwi' kill Tiberius de 
fus' time she lay eyes on him, 'scusin' what de 
Rev'un' gwi' do ter me in de church." ' " 

"Gailey, what is all this I hear about 
Tiberius and George William Simpson de- 
stroying each other's gardens ? " queried young 
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Mars' Jeems after the boy had said grace at 
supper that evening. 

His eyes had the baby-stare of innocence. 

"They just fought each other, Uncle Jeems, 
and tore up each other's vegetables/' he re- 
plied. "I don't know why they did it. They 
are both very nice darky boys. Aunt Nancy, 
will you please give me another lump of sugar 
in my tea .? " 

**What you gwi' do 'bout it?" queried 
Ommirandy of herself on her way from the 
dining-room to the kitchen. "What kin you 
do 'bout it ? Dey ain't nothin'.' 
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Clad in the panoply of youth and comeli- 
ness Gailey went his happy way, with Ti- 
berius a willing and unquestioning vassal on 
the Kingsmill plantation. Delphy baked for 
him all the ginger-cakes he wanted; Simon 
went fishing with him, digging his bait, and 
pointing out the best fishing-holes. Evadne 
and Ariadne and Astarte all bowed down in 
adoration to his beauty and charm. Jonas 
avoided him, with a previsionary fear of 
falling before the wiles of his youth and ap- 
parent guilelessness. Even Ommirandy, who 
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stiffened her neck and hardened her heart, 
was forced to confess to Mis' Nancy that the 
boy had many attractive qualities. 

*' He'll give you anything he got. He ain't 
greedy an' he ain't stingy — but he sho'ly is 
possessed o' de debble." 

Then the eclipse came; and the negroes' 
hearts were troubled by an overwhelming 
and superstitious fear. 

Cattle exhibited their uneasiness in the 
darkened daylight by unaccustomed lowing. 
Sheep huddled together in their pastures. 
Turkeys and chickens sought early and un- 
wonted roosts. The laws of nature seemed 
to have reversed themselves, and many visible 
physical conditions appeared abnormal. 

The Reverend John Simpson, pastor of 
the River Baptist Church, one mile east of 
Old Town, with ecclesiastical perspicacity, 
availed himself of the sombre opportunity to 
awaken his charges' slumbering belief. 

He would have a great revival. 

In the meantime Ommirandy, with a per- 
turbed spirit, but an abiding faith in young 
Mars' Jeems's statement that the obscuration 
of the sun at midday was only one of nature's 
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manifestations, without evil or sinister im- 
port, related with eagerness to the master of 
Kingsmill and to Mis* Nancy various incidents 
of the peculiar conduct of the fowls and an- 
imals. 

"You know dat big goslin' what is done 
tuk up wid Mr. Sinjinn, an' been foirin' him 
roun' de place for some two or three weeks, 
dat one what Philadelphy an' Eva-Adny call 
Mr. Bolster?'' 

Young Mars' Jeems had been considerably 
amused to note the curious antics of the 
fowl, that had recently made a habit of pur- 
suing Mr. Sinjinn with an amiable persis- 
tency which gave that dignified gentleman 
visible annoyance. Wherever Mr. Sinjinn 
went Mr. Bolster was at his heels, craning 
and waving his abnormally long neck, and 
gabbling, as if seeking to engage his human 
friend in anserine conversation. Mr. Sinjinn 
had complained on one occasion that he 
didn't like the idea of an infernal goose taking 
up with him; but after registering this once 
spoken protest he had continued on his dig- 
nified and silent way with Mr. Bolster still 
at his heels. 
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"Yes," replied young Mars* Jeems to 
Ommirandy. "I think Mr. Bolster bores 
Mr. Sinjinn more than he will admit.'* 

*'Well, sir, you orter seed dat goose when 
de 'clipse come. He ack like a crazy man. 
He was p'intly skeered ter death. He run 
backwards an' forruds out dar on de grass, 
*twel he notice Mr. Sinjinn settin' up here on 
de po'ch. Den he t'ar up on de po'ch an' git 
close up ter Mr. Sinjinn, an' reach over an' 
stick his head in Mr. Sinjinn's summer linen 
coat-pocket, an' dar he stood. I ain't nuver 
see no goose do nothin' ez foolish ez dat befo', 

"Mr. Sinjinn, he look at de goose an' den 
look at me. He didn' 'pear ter notice de 
'clipse at all. 'What's de matter wid de damn 
goose, Mirandy ?' he sez. I say: 'He skeered.' 
Den Mr. Sinjinn 'pear ter see de 'clipse done 
come, an' he pat Mr. Bolster on de neck an' 
sayr'Po' fellow!'" 

"How did he get the name of Mr. Bol- 
ster.?" queried young Mars' Jeems. "That's 
a funny name for a young gander." 

"Dem niggers out dar in de kitchen gin 
it ter him. Dey name him arfter what dey 
hear me call dat big bolster up-sta'rs in de 
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main company room, dat's de bigges* bolster 
in de house. You know, dat one what ole 
mars* useter say Gennul Washington an' 
Mars* Light Hoss Harry slep' on when dey 
come ter Kingsmill, time he was a small boy. 
Young Mars* Jeems, you knows dat bolster. 
It done been here mo'n a hunnerd years, an' 
is got de feathers off'n a whole flock o' gooses 
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Young Mars* Jeems knew it. 

"Well, Philadelphy an* dem gells hear me 
always mention dat bolster ez Mr. Bolster, 
an* all de t*other bolsters on de Kingsmill 
beds I been call Miss Bolsters all o* my life. 
Dey*s littler an* purtier. Darfo* dem niggers 
gin de name o* Mr. Bolster ter dis here great 
big fat goslin*, dat is bigger*n a*ry other goose 
in de whole flock, *scusin* he ain*t yit a year 
ole.** 

"Oh!** said young Mars* Jeems under- 
standingly. "Well, I reckon he*s entitled to 
the name, Mirandy. His ancestors furnished 
the feathers that are in the big bolster up- 
stairs. Those geese have been on this plan- 
tation for four or five generations of my 
people.** 
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'Co'sc dey is/' said the <Jd woman. 

Ewybody at Kingsmill is got dey pedigrees 
fom de i^te folks down ter ole Vulcan de 
fox-dawgy an' dts here goose! Dey ^leest 
fur ter have 'em." 

"I quite agree with you," responded young 
Mars' JeemSy with a chuckle. ''I think what 
you say is pretty nearly a fact." 

** 'Scusin' Mr. Jones, de oberseer," she com- 
mented. 

The aftermath of the eclipse was a con- 
tinuing and deep-seated superstitious emotion 
which took strong possession of the negroes 
on the plantations up and down the river. 
The Rev'un' approached young Mars' Jeems 
with the request that he might be allowed to 
hold his big revival meeting in the long shed 
at the Wharf. The colored church building 
beyond Old Town was totally inadequate to 
contain the crowd that his announcement of 
the religious exercises promised to attract. 
The master of Kingsmill gave his permission, 
and preparations for the "meeting," to be 
held on the night of the Tuesday following 
the eclipse, were at once inaugurated. The 
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Rev'un' selected his text and prepared his 
sermon. The subject of his proposed discourse 
was the notable occasion when Joshua had 
commanded the sun to stand still upon Gib- 
eon, and the moon in the Valley of Ajalon, 
and they had obeyed him. 

The crowds gathered from up and down 
the river, and thronged the Wharf, and 
poured through the big open doors on either 
side of the long shed. Gailey and Tiberius 
had heard the meeting discussed at length by 
the negroes in the kitchen, but apparently 
took little interest in it. The fish were biting 
splendidly in the river, and they haunted the 
river-bank, leaving the now outlawed Snow- 
ball in desolate social ostracism. 

Every adult person at Old Town was pres- 
ent on the night of the big meeting to do their 
preacher honor and to seek at his hands some 
spiritual alleviation of the deep despondency 
that the eclipse had imposed upon the minds 
of all of them. Uncle Johas was there, ar- 
rayed in his long coat and his silk hat; and 
huddled among the women on the benches 
and improvised seats were Delphy and the 
KingsmiU house servants, except Ommirandy. 
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"Nor'm, I ain't gwine/' she had said to 
Mis' Nancy. "Dey ain't no use fer me ter 
go down dar ter de Wharf an' hear de Rev'- 
un' carry on an' stomp an' rampage 'bout 
sump'n he don't know nothin' about. Young 
Mars' Jeems done 'splain ter me all 'bout de 
'clipse, an' mis' she done read ter me way 
back yonder out'n de Book in de loom-room 
'bout dat man Joshway shettin' off de sun an' 
de moon. She done read it ter Jonas an' 
some o' dese here t'other niggers, too, 'scus- 
in' dey ain't nuver charged dey remembrances 
wid it. What de use o' me goin'? I done 
hear him holler enough down at de meetin'- 
house." 

Outside the Wharf-shed four or five torches, 
made of pine "lightwood knots," in the rusty 
bowls of broken shovels set upon tripods of 
slim young hickory-trees, cast a vague and 
flickering light, which enabled the gathering 
crowd to discern its way into the building. 
Inside, under a sounding-board, improvised 
some days before from a number of rough 
planks stretched across the joists of the shed, 
the Reverend John Simpson stood in his pul- 
pit, constructed of several large empty dry- 
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goods boxes, brought down for the occasion 
from Yellowley^s Store. The body of the 
building was dark, and the illumination of 
the pine torches on the platform outside was 
brilliant in comparison with the feeble glim- 
mer of half a dozen tallow candles scattered 
at intervals throughout the shed, two of 
which stood on the right hand and the left of 
the preacher's goods-box pulpit. 

The services were opened with a familiar 
hymn. The Rev'un* led the singing, and the 
whole congregation, which filled the long, 
low building from one end to the other, 
joined in and sung the hymn with a swelling 
melody that reached the passengers a quarter 
of a mile up the river on the evening boat 
coming down four hours late. It was nine 
o'clock at night when the first notes of the 
melody rolled with the diapason of a great 
human organ out over the river-waters. 



"In de momin*, in de momin' — ^in de momin' by de 
bright light, 
We gwi* hear Gabriel's trumpet in de momin*." 

On came the steamboat, with its headlight 
blazing and burning a great conical hole in 
the darkness that brooded over the river. 
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Again the lines of the hymn rolled out in 
sonorous and swelling music, and the louder 
chorus replied: 



"In de momin*, in de morain' — ^in de morain' by de 
bright light. 
We gwi' ride up in de chairyut in de momin'/' 

The boat swung up to the Wharf with a 
whistle that for a moment drowned the 
melody of the singing. Shed and platform 
outside were briUiantly lit up by its many 
lights. 

At the close of the second verse there was 
a lull in the singing, and from a point some 
six or eight feet in front of the preacher 
proceeded the unexpected alarum of a tre- 
mendous sneeze, followed by the familiar 
and now quavering voice of Uncle Jonas in- 
quiring in anxious tones: 

"Rev'un', in de name o' Gord, what is dat 
I smells ? Sump'n's burnin*.'* 

A strange mist seemed to envelop the 
Rev'un's figure, and there was an ominous 
subdued noise as of a moving crowd and of 
shuffling feet. 

The Reverend Simpson showed great pres- 
ence of mind. 
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"Dem dat's nex* de doors will please go 
out quietly. Den de t'others will follow 
dem. Don't ye crowd. Go quiet. I done 
lef my sermon at home, an* we'll gwi* have 
ter put off preachin' *twel another time/' 

Swayed by the habit of accustomed old 
obedience, they left the shed, with some 
little hustling, but with safe emergence upon 
the Wharf platform. 

To those who passed out through the great 
doors, the atmosphere of the shed appeared 
filled with what looked like snowflakes in 
the light of the steamer's illumination. The 
strange apparition as of a thick mist was in 
the air and on the floor and drifting away into 
the outer spaces, and ever growing denser 
about the preacher's face and figure. 

The Rev'un' blew out his two candles, and 
the other candles immediately were blown 
out also. 

" 'Fo' Gord, it's de jedgmen' ! De 'clipse 
done fetch de jedgmen' ! I kin smell de 
sinners' souls a-fryin' in torment !" 

It was the voice of Uncle Jonas interpret- 
ing. 

Covered with the thick-falling and per- 
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vading mystery until they all looked like a 
huge flock of antediluvian fowls with pin- 
feathers sprouting everywhere, the assembled 
darkies came out of the shed in a mystified 
state of semi-panic. The steamboat whistled 
and swung off; and as she left the Wharf 
those nearest saw a slim, boyish figure, dad 
in white, that had dropped swiftly down 
from the Rev'un's sounding-board to his box- 
pulpit below, dart across the platform of the 
Wharf and leap aboard the steamer, while 
those who emerged later beheld another 
similar small figure, with a simian face 
covered with a white, feathery envelope, 
creep landward along the Wharf and disap- 
pear in the darkness up the road in the direc- 
tion of KingsmiU. 

** Ha-ha!'* laughed Ommirandy the next 
morning. "Young Mars' Jeems, you orter 
seed Jonas! When he 'rived at de kitchen 
lars' night he looked like one o' dese here 
ole white-face apes dat I seed in de circus at 
Nelm's Landin' befo' de war, what ole mars' 
tuk us ter. Dat Mr. Bolster gander ain't got 
harf ez many feathers on him ez Jonas had ! 

" I sez ter him : 'Jonas, in de name o' Gord, 




■r gander ain't got hard ez many feathers 

' * n ez Jonas had!" 
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whar did you-all git all o' dem feathers?' 
Dey been walkin* in de dark, an' when dey 
look at one another, Jonas "pear foolish, and 
Philadelphy bus' out laughin'. 'It done 
beat me, Sister M'randy,' Jonas say. He 
say: *I been see it rain fish, an' I been see it 
rain frogs out'n de elements; but I'll swar 
on de Book I ain't nuver see it rain feathers 
inside no house out'n de j'ists befo'. Don't 
ye ax me whar dese here feathers come 
fom!' He was pickin' 'em off his arms; 
an' dey was all over his beaver an' on his 
whiskers, an' on his coat an' his britches, 
an' his foots was covered wid 'em. Phila- 
delphy's hyar an' de gells' hyar was full on 
'em. 'We ain't nuver gwi' git shet uv 'em,' 
she say. 'Dey done tangle up in my head 
wusser'n leather-wing bats.' Young Mars' 
Jeems, you ain't nuver been see no sich sight 
ez dem niggers was! Jonas he say: *Dese 
here feathers is sho' goose-feathers, but dey 
look ter me lak dey was ole an' yaller. Dey 
ain't no fresh young feathers. I dunno what 
sort o' damn feathers dey is.' Dat de fus* 
time I been hear Br'er Jonas cuss sence de 
Rev'un' baptize Eva-Adny." 
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"Where's Gailey?'* asked young Mars* 
Jeems with swift suspicion. 

"Simon say Gailey tuk de boat lars' night/' 
she replied. "He ain't been in his bed, an' 
he didn' come ter breakfas'." 

Then she said: "I gwi' see!" and hurried 
away up-stairs. 

The master of Kingsmill was prepared for 
the announcement that followed her return. 

"Young Mars' Jeems, 'fo' Gord, dat boy 
done been up dar in de main comp'ny room 
an' got de big Mr. Bolster what Gennul Wash- 
in' ton an' Mars' Light Hoss is been slep' on, 
an' done tuk it down yonder an' ripped it 
open over top o' all dem seekin' niggers at 
dat meetin' !" 

"It was a most outrageous performance!" 
commented young Mars' Jeems sternly, with 
an odd twinkle in his eye. 

"Simon say he see dem boys totin' sump'n 
down by de river-bank two ur three nights 
ago. Simon say he thought 'twas a log." 

The next evening a letter came to Mis' 
Nancy from Gailey, posted at the Court 
House down the river, asking that his trunk 
be sent home, and thanking every one at 
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Kingsmill for the pleasure of his delightful 
though short visit. 

"Well, thanks be ter de Gord in heab'n, 
he darsn't ever come back here ag'in !'' said 
Ommirandy. "An' what Janey got ter do 
ter Tibe dis time is pars' tellin'. She jes' 
got ter do it! De Rev'un', he gwi' make 
her!" 
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PHARZY 

The night had been a cold one, and Uncle 
Jonas noted the hoarfrost on the fallen au- 
tumn leaves beneath the aspen-trees. It was 
the first sharp snap of November, whose ap- 
proach the old man was accustomed to regard 
with disfavor. 

"De winter-time most in gennul give me 
a pain in de j'ints an' miz'ry in de back,'* he 
would say to Janey as he sat in the chimney- 
corner of her cabin at Old Town and toasted 
the flat soles of his uncovered feet at the 
crackling wood-fire. . 

But on this crisp autumn morning he ap- 
peared oblivious of the aches which the sea- 
son was used to bring to his ancient bones, 
and he moved with what seemed to his 
daughter an unwonted alacrity. 

"What dat you gwi' do, daddy?'* she 

queried as she saw him go to the cupboard 

and take from it an old hammer and a small 

package wrapped in coarse brown paper. 

"I borried dis here hammer yistiddy Tom 

363 
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Simon, which I got him ter saw dem bodes 
inter de right shape an' len'th dat's settin* 
outside by de do'/* he replied. 

He removed the wrapping-paper from the 
bundle and disclosed a handful of small new 
nails. 

"Dat white man at Yellowley's Sto' over 
yonder gimme dese here nails fur totin' a 
bun'le down to de Wharf fur him. I done got 
all de contraptions fur ter do de job/* he said. 

Janey paused in her domestic task of clean- 
ing the broken-legged spider that habitually 
stood on the hearth, propped up on a worn 
brickbat, and asked: 

Is you gwi* buil* a house?'* 
I gwi* do sump'n mo'n dat," he replied. 
De boy is done got weaned Tom his Om- 
mirandy; an* now I gwi* eddicate him. I 
gwi* Tarn him *bout hist*ry an* *bout all dem 
things what ole mars* useter tell me *bout 
befo* de war an* endurin* o* de war, which 
ole mars* pa been tell him, *bout Mars* George 
Washin*ton an* Gennul Light Hoss. De chile 
got ter know *bout *em, an* M*randy ain*t 
nuver gwi* Tarn *em ter him. She ign*unt. 
I gwi* eddicate him.** 
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Jancy looked at her parent with admiring 
regard. 

Uncle Jonas peered through the little 
window at the early morning sun, as if es- 
timating its distance above the horizon. Then 
he went to the front door of the cabin and 
opened it, letting in the cool morning air. 
He paused on the threshold, gazing up the 
road in the direction of the Great House. 

"Dar he come now!'* he exclaimed. "He 
done riz early out'n his warm little bed.'* 

Janey, though conscious that her father's 
remarks could indicate the approach of no 
other than Little Mr. William, with feminine 
curiosity went and stood beside him in the 
doorway, holding the damp dish-rag in her 
hand. 

"Come along, son! come along!'* ex- 
claimed the old man cheerily as he went 
out to meet the little boy. "Ewything is 
done good 'n' ready. De bodes is medjered 
an' sawed. De do' is done made. De trigger 
gwi' soon be sot. All I got fur ter do is jes' 
ter fit 'em all in, one wid de t'other, an' put 
in de nails." 

He walked around the house, with the 
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little boy following him, to where the ash- 
hopper stood near the chimney. 

"I eben is got de two sawhosses/* he said 
proudly. 

The November sunlight shone brilliantly 
upon the spot that the old man had chosen. 

**Now you set down dar on de een' o' dat 
piece o* scantlin* what stick out o* de flatform, 
which dat ash-hopper is restin' on it. I spec' 
Simon must 'a' lef dat scantlin' dar careenin' 
out o' dat ash-hopper fur you ter set on it 
whence he built de hopper. Janey she ain't 
got much ashes in dat hopper yit fur ter make 
her lye fur de saf soap what she keeps in 
her godes ter wash my shirts wid; an' so, ef 
you upsets de hopper wid yo' mighty weight, 
de ashes ain't gwi' drownd you, eben ef dey 
duz come out on top o' you." 

He chuckled at his own humor, and the 
little boy laughed. 

Then the old man picked up some of the 
boards and began to fashion them into an 
oblong box, which Little Mr. William regarded 
with evident disappointment. 

"I thought you said it was going to be a 
gum," he commented as he saw the thing 
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take shape under Uncle Jonas's energetic 
hammering. 

"Dat what it gwineter be, honey, dat 
what it gwineter be. You see, dese here 
fo' bodes is j'ined tergether, an' dis here 
little piece is de piece what comes at de 
back o' de gum fer ter keep de rabbit fom 
gittin' th'oo. Den dis here do', which de 
nail is in de top of it, fur ter fasten it ter 
de beam, it slides up an' down betwix' dese 
here two front pieces, dis-a-way. Den dar's 
dis here forky stick, which it Stan's up in 
dis hole in de middle o' de top bode; an' 
den de beam across de forky stick is fasten' 
ter de trigger, which it goes down inter dis 
here t'other hole furder back in de top o' de 
gum, behime de forky stick, so dat de rabbit 
run agin' it, whence he creep inter de gum 
fur de apple what we gwi' put in dar fur him, 
an' fling de do' down." 

"But that isn't a gum," persisted Little 
Mr. William. "I thought it was going to be 
made out of a hollow tree." 

"Dat what dey useter make 'em out'n, 
son, when me an* yo' gran'pa was boys," 
said Uncle Jonas, "but dat is been a long 
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time whence, an' de trees dey don't grow 
hollow no mo' now. Lots o' things is done 
change sence dem ole times; an' so we-all 
has ter nail some planks up dis-a-way fur 
ter make dese here rabbit-gums nowadays. 
Dat de same way we duz wid bee-gums. 
You don't see no gums made out o' no hol- 
low trees what de bees makes dey honey in, 
up yonder at de Gre't House, in yo' ma's 
gyarden, which you eats it on yo' hot baddy- 
cakes mos' ewy momin' fur breakfus'. Duz 
you?" 

The little boy had to confess that the bee- 
gums were all constructed of plank. 

The old man went on: "It's gwineter do 
de work, son, it's gwineter do it. A rabbit 
gwi' walk inter dis very gum 'fo' daybreak." 

His companion's assurance mollified Little 
Mr. William, who stood looking on until the 
trap was completed. 

"Ef we jes' could 'a' had it made an* sot 
lars' night," said Uncle Jonas, pausing in 
his work, "we'd 'a' sho' kotch one. Jack 
Fros' is a-trabbelin' 'roun' dese nights purty 
sevig'rous, an' Jack Fros' an' dem rabbits 
always trabbels tergether. Den dey's like- 
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wise out, cole weather like dis, a-lookin* fur 
dey rabbit terbacker, which it is dis here 
life-eberlastin' dat grows in de ole fieFs on 
de aidge o' de broom-swadge patches, an' gits 
ripe 'long o' dis season o' de year. You been 
seen it, ain't you, honey ?'* 

Little Mr. William was familiar with the 
life-everlasting, the fragrant immortelle of 
the country fields. He associated it in his 
childish thought with the dried lavender from 
the Kingsmill garden that Ommirandy would 
put among the clothes in his mother's bureau. 

"An' ter-night is gwineter be a fine night 
fur 'em," the old man rambled on. "Jes' 
look up dar at dat chimbly smoke. Duz you 
see whar it's gwine.?" 

The little boy looked up and saw a stream 
of blue smoke ascending straight up out of 
the chimney from Janey's replenished fire. 
He did not know that she was cooking ginger- 
cakes for him. 

"When dat smoke go right on up inter de 
elements like dat," continued Uncle Jonas, 
"dat's a sho' sign it gwineter be a cl'ar day 
ter-day an* a cl'ar night ter-night, an' dey 
ain't gwi' be no fallin' weather. Mo* 'n dat. 
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dey's a full moon dese nights, an' dat what 
Jack Fros* an' rabbits loves. Dey gwi* be 
dat hongry ter-night, dem rabbits is, dat you 
cudden head 'em off f om seekin* de apple 
we gwi' put in dis gum eben ef you was ter 
hit 'em wid a meat-axe/' 

This suggestion delighted the little boy 
immensely. 

"Den Jack Pros', he gwi' be settin' right 
up on top o' de gum, behime de trigger, 
watchin' de rabbit go in dar fur ter git his 
meal's vittles." 

The old man put the two sawhorses near 
each other and placed the finished box on 
them. Then he showed Little Mr. William 
how to set the trap. 

"De place fur ter put it,'* he said, "is in 
a fence cornder, nigh on ter de bottom rail, 
whar dey is a rabbit-parf. De rabbits dey 
always blazes out dey parf th'oo de bottom 
fence rail. Dey nibbles an' gnyaws de rail, 
an' when you see de gnyawed place, ef you 
look close you likewise sees de little rabbit- 
parf, which dey done make it, comin' up ter 
de fence. Dey marks dey way th'oo de 
fence, jes' like dem folks in de ole times. 
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what yo' grandpa been tell me 'bout, mark dat 
long road, which dey call it de Three Chop 
Road, out o' Richmon' plum' up bey ant 
Looeezy County. Dem folks mark de trees 
'long dat road wid three chops in de tree wid 
a hatchet, which dey call it de Three Chop 
Road. Is you been heerd 'bout dat road, 
honey .?" 

Little Mr. William had never heard of the 
historic Three Chop Road. 

"I knowed it!" exclaimed the old man 
triumphantly. "I jes' knowed it! Yo' Om- 
mirandy ain't got no eddication 'bout hist'ry 
an' things, like ole mars' tell me. Dat how- 
come I ax you dat queshtun." 

He seated himself in the sweet winter sun- 
shine on one of the sawhorses, and, taking out 
his short-stemmed corn-cob pipe, filled it 
with crumbled homespun tobacco from his 
pocket. 

"Jaiicy, you fetch me a live coal off'n de 
h'a'th !" he called loudly; and in a few mo- 
ments his daughter brought him out a glow- 
ing ember in the long-handled iron shovel. 

Little Mr. William was charmed to see 
Uncle Jonas pick up the coal with a deft. 
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swift movement of his fingers and lay it on 
the bowl of his pipe. 

"Uncle Jonas/* he said gleefully, "you 
must be a salamander/' 

His mother had been reading to him the 
day before a story in which salamanders and 
griffins and unicorns had been the leading 
figures. 

The old man took his pipe from his mouth 
and looked at the little boy with simulated 
sternness. 

Sally who ?'* he asked in a deep voice. 
Salamander/' explained Little Mr. Wil- 
liam. ''It was an animal that could live in 
the fire." 

"Looky here, son,*' said Uncle Jonas, "I 
thought you was callin' me some 'oman ur 
'nother, an' I wam't gwi' stan' fur dat. Ef 
you calls me a creetur ur a varmint, dat's 
another thing. But I ain't no Sallynothin\ 
I jes' yo' Unc' Jonas what worked fur yo' 
gran'pa." 

He puffed vigorously for a few moments 
at his pipe while the little boy sat silent. 

Then the old man began to sing in a low, 
crooning voice: 
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*'Ez I was a gwine down de Three Chop Road 
I meets Mr. Ficklen an' Mr. Ford, 
An' evvy time Mr. Ford *ud sing 
Mr. Ficklen cut de pidgin wing. 
Run, nigger, run ! De patter-roller ketch you I 
Patter-roller ketch you *fo' de break o' day !" 

He paused and, sucking his pipe, blew out 
a volume of smoke. 

"You say you ain't nuvver been heerd 
about dat road?'* he queried again. "Well! 
well ! Yo' Ommirandy is sho' ign'unt.'* 

"What is a patter-roller. Uncle Jonas.?'* 
asked Little Mr. William. "Is he a creetur 
or a varmint.?** 

The old man blew another cloud of smoke 
from his mouth and rolled his eyes. 

"Daddy, you gwi* freeze dat chile, keepin* 
him out dar in de cole,** said the kindly 
Janey, who had again emerged from the 
cabin to look after the welfare of the little 
boy. 

"You go on back in de house an* ten* ter 
wunmen folks* biz*ness,** said the old man 
tartly. "We*s men. We*s talkin* *bout 
things dat*s eddication things, which dey 
don*t consarn wimmen folks — nuther you 
nur M*randy.** 
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The discomfited Janey disappeared and 
the old man said to Little Mr. William: 

" Dem patter-rollers was sump'n' what chase 
good-fur-nothin* niggers o' nights whence dey 
was traipsin' an* trampoosin* *roun' whar dey 
ain't got no biz'ness. Dem patter-rollers 
wam't like Pharzy. Dey ain't nuwer got 
kotch. Dey jes* ketches/* 

"Did you ever see one, Uncle Jonas?** 
asked Little Mn William with an excited 
hesitation whether his query should be of 
the patter-roller or of Pharzy, 

"Nor, son, I ain't nuwer seed *em. I jes' 
been heerd tell on 'em. Dey warn't none uv 
'em along dis here ribber in de ole days. 
Dey live down Souf. I been hear ole mars' 
talk 'bout 'em. Ole mars' say his niggers 
kin go whar dey damn please, day ur night, 
jes' so dey gwi' be in de fiel's by momin*. 
He got conference in 'em an' dey got confer- 
ence in him. An' dey went whar dey please, 
too, night ur day, ole mars' niggers did. 

"But what I was gwineter tell you was 
'bout de Lord's Comwallis and Mr. Fran- 
cisker an' de Three Chop Road, which yo* 
gran'pa is been tell it ter me befo' de war." 
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He paused impressively, while the little 
boy regarded him with eager anticipation. 

"Dat road is a road/* he resumed, "which 
ole mars' useter talk 'bout it in dem days, 
dat it was a road de great men o' de yearth 
trabbel on fur ter git out o' Richmon* one 
time, sebral hunnerd years ago, when de 
Lord's Cornwallis was a-chasin' uv 'em. He 
was a-chasin' uv 'em out o' de legislation, an' 
whilst an' endurin' uv his chasin' uv 'em he 
run up agin' Mr. Peter Francisker. 

"Mr. Peter Francisker, ole mars' say, was 
big ez de giant what David slunk de rock at, 
which mis' useter read ter de niggers 'bout 
in de loom-room out'n de Book, what hit 
him betwix' de here an' de hereafter an' put 
his chunk out. Ole mars' say dat when de 
Lord's Cornwallis come along up de Three 
Chop Road, out o' Richmon', a-chasin' o' de 
great men o' de yearth, like de debbil beatin' 
tan-bark, Mr. Peter Francisker, he jes' step' 
out o' his gyarden, which it lay 'longside 
o' dat road, whar he was diggin' his crap o' 
early pertaters, an' he walk over his palin' 
fence, he did, an' den an' dar he retch out, 
an' he ketch de Lord's Cornwallis by de 
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nap o' his neck, an' he shuk him, like a fice- 
tarripin shake one o* dese here rats in yo* 
ma*s smoke-'ouse, which de King's Hamt 
lives in it. An* darupon de Lord's Comwallis 
was mighty nigh onter skeered ter death 
whence Mr. Francisker shuk him; an' he turn 
'roun' an' he run down de Three Chop Road 
'twel he git plum' back inter Richmon'. 
An' he ain't nuwer come out o' Richmon' 
no mo'. He dar yit, unter dis very day. Dat 
what ole mars' say his pa tole him. 

"An' all de time de great men o' de yearth 
dey was up de Three Chop Road, a-holl'in' 
an' a-larfin', fit ter kill deyselves, at de Lord's 
Comwallis runnin' back. Dat de way yo* 
gran'pa been tell me dat tale befo' de war." 

Little Mr. William asked: 

"WhowasPharzy?" 

"Pharzy?" repeated Uncle Jonas. **Dcy 
ain't many uv 'em knows 'bout him. Yo' 
Ommirandy gwi' teU you, ef you ax her, dat 
dey ain't no sich pusson ez Pharzy, nutlier 
folks nur creeturs nur varmints. An' Janey, 
she gwi' tell you de same. An' Simon, too. 
But I gwi' tell you diff'unt. I been knowed 
Pharzy all my times. Pharzy is a creetur 
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dat gits kotch befo' he know he done been 
kotch. He ain't knowed it yit. Pharzy gits 
inter places onbeknownst ter hisse'f, an* den 
he can't git out* Sometimes he gits dar his- 
se'f. Sometimes dey puts him dar. But dar 
he is/' 

"Tell me about the creeturs," said Little 
Mr. William. 

The request seemed to the old man a re- 
flection on the historical incident that he had 
just narrated, which he regarded as one of 
his most significant educative stories. 

"Duz you like tales 'bout dem foxes an' 
animils an' dawgs mo' 'n you likes 'em 'bout 
folks.?" he asked. 

The little boy admitted that he did. 

"Den," said Uncle Jonas, "I gwi' tell you 
a tale 'bout a dawg, which he b'long' ter yo' 
gran'pa. Duz you remembrance dat tale I 
been tell you 'bout a passel o' dawgs dat fit 
one another one time whence dey chase Ole 
Bullion th'oo Ole Town ?" 

Little Mr. William remembered it with 
delight. 

"Well, den, dat was one tale 'bout a passel 
o' houn'-dawgs an' nigger-dawgs. Dis here tale 
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is gwineter be a tale 'bout one dawg, which 
he was a diff'unt kyind o' dawg f om dem 
dawgs. He was a dawg dat possess' ez many 
grandpas ez yo* gran'pa is possess' 'em, an' 
dat was a plenty, Ole mars' he been had it 
all writ down in a book 'bout dis here dawg's 
gran'pas. De dawg was a funny-lookin' 
dawg. He was half buUdawg an' de t'other 
half uv him was what dey call Scotch tar- 
ripin. Ole mars' say dat de dawg was like 
some o' dese here Ferginyans. He say he 
was f'om way back yonder, an' warn't wuth 
a tinkers' dam. He say dat was howcome 
he like de dawg. Den de dawg had side- 
whiskers, jes' like yo' gran'pa had 'em. 
Dat was likewise howcome ole mars' say he 
favor' de dawg. You done been ter Christ 
Church, son?" 

Little Mr. William said that he had been 
there often. 

"Well, you knows, den, how dat church 
is circumvated ? It got two do's on bofe 
sides, an' it got a big front do'. An' outside 
o' de church, in de graveyard, I been hear 
M'randy tell, all o' dem marvel tombstones 
is over de top o' whar yo' ant-cestors an' 
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uncle-cestors is been buried, up dar, fur hun- 
nerds o' years/' 

The little boy nodded acquiescence. He 
had been told of it. 

"Well, sir, one day, befo' de war, I was 
up in de nigger gall'ry in dat church. I 
didn' useter gp dar much, 'scusin' yo' grand- 
pa want' me fur ter drive him dar in de 
double buggy wid de pa5rr o* sorrels, but dat 
day, howsomedever, he want* me, an' I druv 
him. Den an' dar I seed an' heerd what was 
gwine on; an' sump'n' was gwine on, too. 

"I gwi' take another smoke." 

He filled his pipe again and once more 
summoned Janey to fetch a coal. 

"Son, I gwi' tell you 'bout it. Dey ain't 
nothin' a white man, nur a nigger nuther, 
love like he love his dawg. ' Furgittin' father 
an' mother, cleave unter me.' Mis' useter 
read dem words ter we-all out'n de Book; an' 
dat what ole mars' done wid dat side-whisker' 
dawg. He useter feed him, hisse'f, off'n de 
Gre't House table, an' I'am him an' eddicate 
him, an' one o' de things he been I'am him 
is dat he ain't nuwer, under no circumspicion, 
got ter go ter Christ Church wid de fambly. 
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Christ Church ain't no place what, in de 
days bcfo* de war, persuadges eben niggers 
ter come an' set in de gall'ry, let alone dawgs. 
Dat was a white folks' church, like it is now; 
'scusin* yo* Ommirandy, she useter go dar 
sometimes wid mis', in de big kerridgc what 
let down de steps. But dat day I druv yo' 
grandpa up dar, an' I walks up an' sets in 
dat cuUud gall'ry. Twas in de summer- || 

time, an' de do's was all open on de three 
sides, which dat was fur ter let in de light 
an' de a'r, De birds was a-singin', an' you 
could smell de blooms in de woods, an' now 
an' den a bug ur a butterfly ur sump'n' ur 
'nuther would flip in th'oo one o' dem open 
do's. De preacher, he was up dar in de pil- 
put, wid his black silk nightgown on, a-risin' 
up an' a-settin' down; an' ole mars', he was 
in de nex' ter de fo'mos' bench, wid his gole' 
specs on, read in' back at de preacher out o* 
his book, whence he warn't sleep. De quality 
was all in de church, de men folks in dey 
Sunday-go-ter-meetin's an' de wimmen folks 
in dey rustlin' robes. An' dey was all a-risin* 
up an' a-settin' down, jes like de preacher do; 
an' sometimes dey sot wid dey heads down on 
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de back o' de bench, which it was in front uv 
'em. You done been dar, son? You been 
see 'em go th'oo all o* dem gyrations, ain't 
you?" 

The little boy nodded acquiescence. 

"Well, sir, I comin' ter it. I gwi' tell 
you. I was settin* up dar in dat cullud 
gall'ry, wid de white wall behime me, lookin' 
like a drownded fly in a saucer o' buttermilk. 
Dar was ole mars' down-sta'rs, which he had 
done tuk his buckskin gloves an' his buggy- 
whup out'n de buggy an' fotch 'em inter de 
church wid him, fur ter keep some o' dese 
here bad boys, ur de niggers what come wid 
dey marsters an' stay outside, Tom carryin' 
'em off. I been watchin' ole mars' out'n de 
nigger gall'ry, an' I seen him a-stan'in' up 
an' a-deukin' down, 'long wid de balance uv 
'em, when here come dis here side-whisker', 
eddicated, peddlegree dawg, trottin' inter de 
front do' o' de church. You could 'a' knock' 
me down wid a broom-swadge straw. De 
dawg he done furgit all his eddication, an' 
come ter church, which ole mars' is been 
I'amin' him fur two year, ur mo', he ain't 
nuvver got ter do. But dar he was. 
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"He come in th'oo dat front do*, dc dawg 
did, like sump'n' was chasin* uv him, an' he 
run inter de fus' bench he come ter an' sniff 
at a young 'oman's pettycloaks. I knowed 
de dawg was lookin' fur ole mars', whence 
dey ain't nobody in de meetin', 'scusin' me, 
knowed it. De dawg he seed dat de young 
'oman ain't yo' gran' pa, an' so he run 'roun', 
fus' fm one bench, den ter de nex' one, 
lookin' like he got ter fine ole mars' quick. 
He was on de t'other side o' de church fom 
whar ole mars' was, which yo' gran'pa ain't 
seed de side-whisker' dawg yit. But nigh 
outer ewybody else is done seed him. Den 
de dawg come up in de front part o' de 
church, an' he run up in de pil-put an' sniff 
at de preacher's black silk nightgown. 

"I been settin' up dar in de nigger 
gall'ry all dis time, sayin' ter myse'f: 'Dawg, 
you dunno what you doin'. Ole mars' been 
pow'ful good ter you; but when he ketch 
you carryin' on like you carryin' on dis min- 
ute, de fus' thing you gwi' know, you ain't 
gwi' know nothin'.' Sho' 'nuf, dem words 
warn't skasely out o' my mouf, when ole 
mars' riz up in de midst uv 'em. He seen de 
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dawg when he ran up in de pil-put, an' he 
perceed ter dror on his buckskin gloves, an' 
he dar an' den tuk de buggy-whup up in his 
right han', an' he crope out o' de bench 
whar he was. De dawg ain't seed him yit. 
Yo' gran'pa crope ter de side do' on dis side 
o' de church, an' he shet dat do'. He crope 
'roun' ter de front do', an' he shet dat do'. 
He crope on ter dat side o' de church, an' 
he shet dat do'. I sez ter myse'f : 'Dawg, yo' 
time done come. Ole mars' gwi' I'arn you 
yo' lesson.' De preacher had done stop read- 
in' whence he see de dawg sniffin' 'roun' him. 
De dawg he turn 'roun' whence he fyje de 
preacher ain't ole mars'; an' he come down 
de pil-put steps, an' he meet ole mars' wid de 
buckskin gloves on an' de buggy-whup in his 
han', right smack in what dey call de chan- 
cellum. Den an' dar it happen. Dey wam't 
no soun' in de church. De preacher he done 
stop read in', an' de folks was watchin' fur ter 
see what de dawg was gwi' do when he fine 
yo' gran'pa, which he been lookin' fur him. 
. "When ole mars' meet his high-breed, 
side-whisker' dawg in de chancellum, dat 
was de mos' s'prise' dawg you uver been sec 
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Ole mars' reckemize de dawg, an' de dawg 
reckernize ole mars'. Ole mars' lif' up de 
buggy-whup, an' he say ter de dawg: 'Who 
de Lord loveth, he chaseth; an' I gwi' chase 
you.' An' den an' dar he done so. Soon ez 
he say de words, de dawg started ter run. 
But he cudden git away fom yo' gran'pa. 
Ole mars' lit inter de peddlegree dawg wid 
dat buggy-whup, an' up an' down dat church 
dey went. De dawg made a bee-line fur de 
front do' whar he fus' come in, wid ole mars' 
right behime him. Den he come back whence 
he see de do' was shet, an' 'twas de same 
thing over ag'in, wid de dawg a-howlin' an' 
ole mars' a-lettin' him have it. Yo' gran'pa 
chase dat dawg up an' th'oo dat church, 
ontwel 'twas scan'lous. De dawg he holler 
an' yell ewy time ole mars' tech' him, 'twel 
one o' de deacons run out o' his bench an' 
open de side do' an' let de dawg out o' de 
place. 

"Den ole mars' walk back ter his bench 
solemn an' pomponius, an' ewybody, 'scusin' 
him, was larfin'. He didn' keen It didn' 
make no difference ter yo' gran'pa ef dey 
larf ur dey cry. He been eddicate dat dawg; 
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an^ when he eddicate anybody, he eddicate 
'em. De onlies' way de preacher could get 
'em all quiet was ter line out a hymn; which 
he done so, an' dey sung it. 

"I been here ter tell you dat dat dawg live 
ter be fo'teen year ole, an' ain't nobody 
uver hear o' him comin' inside uv a mile uv 
Christ Church after dat, ter de day o' his 
death. F'om dat time on, whence de dawg 
see me drive de double buggy 'roun' ter de 
front do', dat dawg would run 'roun' de house 
an' hide hisse'f." 

When the story was ended the old man 
said: 

"Now you come along wid me, son, an' 
we gwi' set dis here rabbit-gum fur ter ketch 
Pharzy, which he gwi' be a. big, fat rabbit. 
We gwi' set it at de fence cornder over by 
de cuUud plum-tree graveyard, an' dar is 
gwineter be a nibble' place in de bottom rail 
o' de fence." 

On their way across the fields he explained 
to Little Mr. William the whimsical mystery 
of Pharzy. 

"You been ax me *bout him, an' I been 
tellin' you 'bout him all along. De Lord's 
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Comwallis is him, which Mr. Francisker 
kotch him de fus' time he come up de Three 
Chop Road. De side-whisker* dawg is him, 
which yo' gran'pa kotch him de fus' time he 
git inter Christ Church. Whatsomedever gits 
kotch, onbeknownst ur onexpected, whether 
dey's folks ur creeturs, an' it's de fus' time 
dey 'rives dar, den dat's him." 

Uncle Jonas set the trap, which he baited 
with the half of an apple and a piece of 
cabbage-leaf. Then he and his little com- 
panion parted, the boy going home and the 
old man returning to Janey's cabin — each 
with pleased anticipation of a capture, dur- 
ing the night, in the new gum. 

Uncle Jonas came to Janey*s door next 
morning "befo* sun-up.'* He found his in- 
dustrious daughter at work washing the 
breakfast things. 

"Look like mo'n one is been eat here dis 
momin' already," he remarked as she placed 
his breakfast before him. "Is you got any- 
body co'tin' you, Janey? Widder-wimmen 
folks is got ter be mighty wary havin' nigger 
men in ter eat wid 'em dis early." 
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"GVay Pom here, daddy!'* exclaimed 
Janey, charmed with the accusation of a 
beau in her sere-and-yellow-leafed widowhood. 
"You knows I ain't gwi' let none o' dese here 
Kingsmill niggers come foolin' 'roun' me. 
Dem extry things you see was fur Tibe. He 
come up fom de cote-'ouse, whar he work, 
lars' night.*' 

"'Fo' de Lord," said the old man, "Fse 
pintedly glad dat nigger boy is got dat job, 
cote-'ouse ur anywhars else, jes' so he work 
an' git away fom here. I been s'picionin', 
fur many's de year, he gwi' 'rive at some bad 
een'. What he come back fur?" 

"Is you been ter de trap?" Janey asked 
irrelevantly. "You-all ketch a'ry rabbit ?" 

A grim smile played over the old man's 
usually saturnine countenance as he looked 
at her. 

"Janey, ain't you know dat I been makin' 
rabbit-gums sence I was knee-high ter a 
puddle-duck? Ain't you I'arnt yit dat I 
been ketch hunnerds o' rabbits in dem gums 
which I been sot 'em myse'f, an' in dem 
furtherance gums what I useter make fur 
Tibe, which he been sot 'em hisse'f .? Don't 
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you know it ? Is you been exper*unce any gum 
which yo' pa is made ur sot, which it didn* 
ketch sump'n' ur 'nuther in it ? Is you ?*' 

Janey poured some water from the brass- 
bound wooden bucket, with the long-handled 
gourd, into the big iron kettle on the hearth. 

"I ain't excusin' you o* not ketchin' de 
creeturs, daddy,'' she replied. "You an' 
Tibe is always been kotch' 'em. " 

"Me an' Tibe!" ejaculated the old man 
scornfully. "Janey, you an' M'randy ain't 
nuwer been had no sense. What you talkin' 
ter me 'bout Tibe fur ? All de wimmen folks 
I uver is knowed in my long time what had 
sense was mis' an' Mis' Nancy." 

"Did you-all ketch de rabbit?" persisted 
Janey. "What you done wid de chile ? 
Didn' he go wid you ter de rabbit-gum ? " 

Janey's fusillade of questions aroused the 
old man's suspicion. 

"Um-huh!" he grunted. "I done put two 
an' two tergether an' make six. Whar dat 
Tibe?" 

"Tibe done gone down ter see Simon," she 
replied. "Did you-all ketch de rabbit?" 

"I gwi' tell you," the old man responded. 
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"dat chile git up befo' daylight an' come 
down ter Ole Town. He wake me up 'fo' I 
was out o' bed. He say: 'Come along, Uncle 
Jonas. Jack Ffos' is out, an' I know we done 
kotch sump'n' in our gum.' " 

"Bless his heart!" said Janey. 

"I gits up an' rustles inter my ole clo'es," 
continued her father, "an' we sets out ter- 
gether ter de fence cornder, whar I been tell 
you dat it run by de cuUud plum-tree grave- 
yard. What de matter wid you, Janey? I 
'spec' some nigger man is been trampoosin' 
'roun' here, co'tin' you 'fo' daylight, 'long o' 
you carryin' on dat-a-way! Whar you say 
Tibeis?" 

"He done gone ter see Simon," responded 
Janey. 

"Well, we walks th'oo de fiel's," continued 
her father, "an' we gits dar 'fo' daybreak. 
I sez ter Little Mr. William 'fo' we 'rive at 
de place: 'We done kotch him, son. De gum 
do' is down. I kin see it in de moonlight 
fom here.' He say: 'Come on, Unc' Jonas, 
let's run ! ' He lit out, he did, an' he gits dar 
'fo' I gits dar. He say ter me: 'Unc' Jonas, 
de do' o' de gum is nailed down ! ' " 
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Janey turned her face away and put her 
hand to her mouth. 

"Sez I ter him: *Son, I been ketchin* var- 
mints in gums an' things fur nigh outer a 
hunnerd years, an' I ain't nuwer yit seed no 
trap whar a varmint is gone inter it an' 
nail' hisse'f in.' Little Mr. William he say: 
*Dat what he done dis time !' I picks up de 
gum, an' soon ez I hefts it up I knows dey 
was sump'n' inside uv it. Sez I: 'Honey, we 
is sho' done got him, I dunno how he nail 
hisse'f up, 'case here is a small nail jes' like 
you say, holdin' de do' down, but, how- 
somedever, he inside, an' you an' me is gwine- 
ter percede ter git him out.' Darupon I 
prizes de nail out an' open de do' — an' what 
you reck'n we fine in dar?" 

"Well, I do declar' !" exclaimed the de- 
lighted Janey, showing a visibly simulated 
surprise at her father's account of the nailed 
door. "Tibe gwi' be here ter supper ter- 
night. I sho'ly is glad you-all kotch de rab- 
bit. When you an' Tibe gits back arfter you 
done been down ter de bush-meetin' dis 
ebenin' an' heerd de Rev'un' preach, you-all 
is gwi' fine a sho'-'nuf supper in dis house/' 
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Uncle Jonas^s memories of the rabbit- 
trap were submerged in his eager anticipation 
of the evening's repast. 

**What is dey gwineter be?" he queried 
solemnly. 

"Dey's gwineter be ash-cake, cooked in de 
coUud leaves on de h'a'th/' Janey answered. 

"Um-huh I" he responded with satisfaction. 

He had taken his seat in the corner by the 
fireplace, with his walking-stick between his 
knees, and, with hands extended to the 
blaze, was gazing into the well-smoked joists 
of the cabin, where two hams, a shoulder of 
bacon, a string of pepper-pods, and a bunch 
of onions hung in well-ordered array. 

"What mo' V he queried. 

''Buttermilk,'' said Janey. 

" Um-huh ! " he grunted. ''Anything else ? " 

"Hot coffee an' cole cracklin' bread. But 
de main thing is gwineter be a fat 'possum, 
wid sweet 'taters, an' de 'possum gravy dreen- 
in' down over 'em." 

She looked at him, smiling. 

Uncle Jonas smacked his lips with a re- 
sounding explosion of anticipated gustatory 
delight and laughed aloud. 
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"GVay fom here, Janey!'' he exclaimed. 
"I knowed it ! But howcome he done it ?'* 

"He say dat he was 'feared dat you 
moughtn't ketch Pharzy lars' night; an' he 
was hkewise 'feared dat de 'possum dat he 
picked up 'longsides de road, like he was 
dead, when he come up Pom de cote-'ouse, 
mought git away, onbeknownst, ef he was 
ter shet him up in de house. 'Possums is 
pow'ful sly. So he tuk de creetur up dar whar 
you tell me you gwi' set de gum, an' he nail 
him in." 

''Which he done so," responded Uncle 
Jonas. "Dat Tibe gwi' git in de penitench' 
yit, an' when he git dar he gwi' git nailed up 
so he ain't nuver gwi' git out. Dat what I 
been sayin' 'bout him, sence he done me dat 
trick wid Baytop." 

He rubbed his hands together gleefully in 
front of the warm fire. 

"Mis' Nancy," said Ommirandy the day 
after Janey had told her the story of the 
nailed-up trap, "I dunno whether you thinks 
about it ur not, but ef you ain't, you orter. 
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Dat ole Jonas is been givin' me a heap o* 
trouble dese here late days/' 

I am sorry/' said her mistress patiently. 
I think you let Jonas worry you unduly. 
Your Mars' Jeems and I are both very fond 
of him." 

"Ef you been layin' out yo' feelin's on dat 
ole nigger man, you done flung 'em away," 
the old woman replied. 

Miss Nancy was ennuied, but listened 
patiently. She had heard it all so often. 

"De lars' thing he done, arfter dat Sun- 
day fishin' in de summer-time, is jes' happen'. 
He gits de chile out'n his bed yistiddy morn- 
in' 'fo' daybreak fur ter go wid him ter see 
ef dey had kotch a rabbit in a trap what dey 
done made de day befo'. It was dat cole dat 
Little Mr. William's teef was chatterin' when 
I put his clo'es on him. But he would go. 
Dat ole nigger gwi* kill dis here chile 'fo' 
he git th'oo wid him yit. An' dey didn't 
ketch no rabbit nuther. What you reck'n 
dey ketch in dat trap. Mis' Nancy.?" 

Miss Nancy, wearing a pained expression 
on her gentle face, could not guess. 
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" Dey didn' ketch no rabbit, but dey ketch 
a 'possum/* the old woman said scornfully. 
"Yas'm, he was one o' dese here ole grinnin'^ 
scaly 'possums which dat offshoot o* dc 
debbil, Janey's Tiberius, is been put in 
Little Mr. William's rabbit-trap, an' nail him 
up in it, endurin' o' de night. What you 
think o' dat. Mis' Nancy?" 

Young Mars' Jeems, who was in the room 
reading his newspaper, interrupted. 

"Mirandy, you are too hard on Tiberius, 
and you never did give Jonas half his dues. 
Jonas and William get on together all right, 
and Tiberius is the smartest darky boy that 
ever lived on the Kingsmill plantation.'* 

"Jonas's dues!" exclaimed the old woman 
with asperity. "I'd like fur ter see him git 
half o' 'em ! On top o' mighty nigh freezin' 
de chile ter death, an' not ketchin' no rabbit 
fur him, dat ole scound'el tells Little Mr. 
William dat de 'possum was name' Pharzy. 
He 'low dat all de fus' fruits o' his rabbit- 
gums an' part'idge-pens is got dat name. 
Is you uver been hear de beat o' dat, young 
Mars' Jeems ? I knows you ain't. Jonas is 
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tumble ole lyin' vilyun. An' he an' Tibe 
ten eat Little Mr. William's 'possum, what 
•me out de chile's own trap, an' ain't invite 
^body ter eat it wid 'em — not eben de chile 
sse'f." 
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